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Sindbad the Sailor. ^ ^ 19^3 

■ ONG, long, ago, in the reign 
of the Cahph Haroun al 
Raschid, there dwelt in 'the 
city of Bagdad a poor man 
named Hindbad, who gained a living 
by carrying goods from place to place 
for other people ; in fact, he was a 
porter. 

Though, as a rule, he did not grumble 
with his lot, there were times when he 
was not content. One of these times \ 
happened to be, when, tired out by 
the weight of his load, he had sat 
down to rest outside the house of 
a veiy rich man whose name was 
Sindbad. 

As the soft strams of music from the 
house readied his ears* and the scent of 
rare perfumes fell upon his senses, he 
was struck by the difference between 
his lot and that of the man whose name 
was so like his own. 

*3 
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" Why should I be so poor, and he 
so rich ’ ’ said Hindbad aloud , “ am* I 
not as good a man as he ^ " 

Sindbad, hearing the words without 
seeing the speaker, sent a servant to 
bring Hindbad before him, and the poor 
man fearing he knew not what, went 
into the splendid hall where Sindbad 
was feasting with a number of his 
friends 

Pointing to a seat at his nght hand, 
Sindbad gave his guest a share of the 
good things on the table, and the meal 
being at length finished, " Tell me," 
said he, " why you were grumbling at 
your lot 5 " 

" Pardon me, my lord," replied 
Hindbad, " I was weary and sad at 
heart ” 

" Have no fear,” said Sindbad kindly, 
" I do not blame you for your words , 
but, that you may know how hard I 
had to work to win the riches I now 
enjoy, let me tell you the story of my 
life ” 

With these words he began as follows 

Wlien I was but a young man my 
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father died, leaving me a very large 
fortune, nearly the whole of which I 
spent in enjoying myself. At last I 
began to think, unless I wished to 
become poor, I had better try to make 
some more money with the little left 
to me, so, having bought some goods, 
I set sail for the Persian Gulf, 
hoping to sell or exchange them at a 
profit. 

The ship called at several small 
islands, where we did ‘some good 
trading. One day, when the vessel 
could not move for want of wind to fill 
her sails, we saw what seemed to be 
a little green field peeping above the 
water. Thinking it very strange, a 
party of us rowed out to it, taking 
some wood for a fire, and food, so 
that we might hold a feast. 

We had all landed, and were in the 
middle of our meal, when we found to 
our horror that we were on the back of 
some huge sea-monster. The creature 
shook its great body, and lashed its tail 
so angrily that as many as could jumped 
into the boat, others into the sea, and 
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soon aU except myself were safely 
aboard the ship 

A fresh breeze had begun to blow, 
and the sails being set at once, an ay 
went the ship leaving me still on the 
monster s back Suddenly the huge 
creature dived under water, and I should 
have gone too, but that seizing a large 
piece of wood I kept myself afloat 

AU through that day and through 
the night I was tossed about by the 
waves, but was at last thrown on to 
the shore of what was really an island 
After a while the sun came out, warm- 
mg me, and making me feel that if I 
wished to gam strength I must seek 
some food 

Dragging myself with great pain to- 
ward the middle of the island, I had 
the good fortune to find a few herbs 
These I ate, drinking afterwards from 
a spring of clear, cool water 

Wishing to see on what sort of place 
I had been cast, I walked on until a 
man met me, who, heanng my strange 
story, took me to a cave in which were 
several other men They were the 
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servants of the ruler of the island, 
and had come to this part of it in 
order to fetch his horses back to the 
palace. 

It was lucky for me that I met them 
that day , had it not been for this 1 
should most likely have died, as I could 
never have found my way to the other 
side of the island, where the people 
lived, and to which the king’s servants 
were returning next day. 

They were very kind, giving me food 
to eat, and taking me with them when 
they set out on their journey. As soon 
as we reached the palace they took me 
before the king, who also treated me 
with great kindness. He listened to 
my story, pitied my sad state, and 
bade me stay with him as long as I 
cared to do so. 

Now the chief city of his kingdom, 
the city in which I made my home, 
was built on the sea-shore. Every day 
ships came to it from all parts of the 
world, and I, hoping to meet some 
one from my omi town, spent a great 
deal of time watching these ships, and 
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Calking to tl\c mcrclvants wlio came and 
went in them. 

I also grew friendly with some of 
tlie natives — Indians they were, and 
very W’ise persons ; but I never forgot 
to pay a daily visit to the king, witli 
whose cliicf men I had many .pleasant 
talks about the way in which their 
country and my own were governed. 

Hearing one day of the island of 
Cassel, and of the sounds as of drums 
being beaten every night on the shore, 
I had a great wish to ^isit it, which 
I did, seeing many large and curious 
fishes on my voyage. 

Shortly after my return from Cassel, 
the very ship in which I had set out 
from Bussorah, and w'hicli liad sailed 
away leaving me struggling for life in 
the water, came into the harbour. 
Among the many bundles of goods 
brought from tliis vessel to the shore 
I saw those which I had bought, and 
on which my name was clearly wTitten. 
But, on telling the .captain my name, 
and that I wished to have my goods, 
he looked at me in surprise. 
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" How can yon be Sindbad ’ ” he 
asked, " when I myself saw him 
drowned I fear you are not an 
honest man, though you look like 
one I believe you are telling a lie 
in ‘order to get these goods which 
do not belong to you ” 

I was at some pams to make him 
believe I spoke the truth, and, at last, 
on several of the sailors saying they 
were sure I was Sindbad, he let me 
have the goods 

Having looked through my bundle, 
I earned the very best of the goods 
to the kindly king, and asked him to 
take them as a gift He seemed 
pleased wth the gift, but not quite 
sure how I, a poor man cast up by 
the sea, had been able to get them 
I then told hun of the coming of 
the ship, and the finding of my own 
bales of goods, on which he took my 
costly present with great pleasure, and 
gave me one worth far more in return 
I next sold or exchanged the rest of 
my goods, and, havmg bidden his 
majesty goodbye, set sail for Bussorah, 
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taking with me many articles made 
only on the island. These I sold for 
a large sum of money, for so much, 
indeed, that I had no further need 
to work. 

W^en Sindbad had finished the story 
of his first voyage, he ordered the 
band to play again, and spent the rest 
of the day with his guests. The poor 
porter, who never in all his life had 
been so well treated before, enjoyed 
himself greatly, and, when the rich 
man, on bidding him good-night, bade 
him come again the next day to hear 
more of his story, giving him at the 
same time a purse full of money, 
Hindbad was delighted at his good 
fortune. 
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THE SECOND VOYAGE 

Although I had made up my mmd 
to live quietly at home on the money 
gained by my first voyage, said 
Smdbad, when he and his poor guest 
were once more seated together, I 
soon tired of doing nothmg, and 
having bought a large number of 
useful articles, once more set out to 
sell them to the people who hved on 
the vmous islands 

The ship carried us safely to several 
places where I sold my own goods 
and bou^t others , but one day we 
reached what seemed to be a desert 
island No hvmg creature was to be 
seen, yet there were fruit trees and 
flowers, and meadows, and runnmg 
streams, all of which looked so tempt- 
mg, that we felt obhged to land, if 
only to walk a Uttle in the pleasant- 
looking fields 

Having no wish to wander about 
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^^^th the rest, I took some food and 
■wine, found a nice, shady spot beside 
a stream, ate a good meal, and then 
fell fast asleep, wakening only when 
the others had returned to the vessel, 
and sailed a^vay without me. 

I blamed myself over and over 
again for my folly, but, as this was 
not likely to help me much, I climbed 
a high tree in order to get a good 
view of the island. Far away in the 
distance I saw something white, and 
to this I went with all speed. 

It was a curious thing, very large, 
very smooth, and rounded like a dome. 
While I stood wondering what it could 
be, all around grew dark. It was late 
in the day, and the sun woiild set in 
a little while, but the sky seemed to be 
hidden all at once by a thick cloud. 

, To my surprise this was not so, but 
the cloud was really a huge bird, 
bigger than I had ever dreamed a bird 
could be. I thought it must be the 
wonderful roc of which I had heard 
the sailors talk, and the great white 
dome must be its egg. 
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Thinking it likely the bird 
coming to sit on her egg, I crept 
under it, and, as soon as she was 
settled, tied myself firmly to one of 
her big, strong legs 

Thus 1 lay until the morning, when 
the bird, rising high, earned me so 
swftly through the air that I became 
dizzy, and lost my senses On commg 
to myself some time later I was lymg 
on the ground, but still tied to the 
leg of the huge bu-d 

Not wishmg to go through such a 
temble journey again, I made haste 
to get free from the bird’s leg, and it 
was well I did so, for almost the next 
moment she seized a huge serpent in 
her bill and flew away 

I could not tell where she earned 
me All around were mountains so 
high that they seemed to touch the 
sky, and so steep that no one could 
climb them I was no better off here 
than on the island Suddenly I forgot 
my trouble for a tune, for, lookmg at 
the ground I found it was covered 
with diamonds, big shinmg diamonds 
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, But, alas, there were other things 
besides, things that filled my heart 
wth fear, and made me Nvish more 
than ever to find some way out oi the 
lonely valley. These were serpents, 
so large that they could swallow an 
elephant quite easily. 

As the day grew brighter, however, 
they hid away in. their homes, for 
fear, I supposed, of the roc, but when 
the night drew near they came out 
again in large numbers. Feeling it 
would be dreadful to spend the long 
dark night in terror lest I should be 
swallowed by one of the great creatures, 
I looked about for some place in which 
it might be possible to take shelter 
till the day dawned. 

At length I found a cave, the 
entrance to which was so small that 
I could block it with a large stone, 
though now feeling safer I could by 
no means sleep ; the hissing of the 
serpents outside was too fearful. 

As soon as it was light I left 
the cave, and walked a short dis- 
tance through the valley, feeling far 
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too miserable to touch the diamon4s 
under my feet The food I had brought 
from the ship kept me from starving, 
but I was so weary that at last I felt 
obliged to he down and sleep 

Hardly had I begun to doze, how- 
ever, when I was startled by some 
thmg heavy falling near me Opening 
my eyes quickly I saw a large piece 
of raw meat lying at my feet Another 
piece fell, and another, and several 
more, and as they fell heavily upon 
the diamonds, the lovely stones stuck 
firmly into the meat 

This made me tbmk again of the 
sailors' stones, and I knew that the 
meat was being thrown mto the valley 
by men on the mountains, m the hope 
that it would be fetched back by the 
eagles to feed their young ones, when 
the diamonds could be taken from 
their nests 

Now I thought I could see a way of 
escape by tying a piece of meat firmly 
to my back, and waiting tiU an eagle 
earned me up out of the dreadful 
valley This I did, but not imtil I had 
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first filled my bag with the precious 
stones. 

I had not long to wait. One of a 
number of eagles picking me up bore 
me to his nest on the top of the 
mountains, where I was found by a 
merchant who had frightened the 
eagle away. At first be looked at me 
in surprise, and then said I had no 
right to steal his diamonds. 

“ If you will listen to me,'* I said 
gently, " you will find I am no thief, 
though having enough diamonds to 
make both myself and you rich for 
life. I got them from the valley, and 
chose the very best to be found." 

The other merchants now crowded 
round, and all showed great surprise 
at my story. They wondered much 
at the trick I had played, but they 
wondered still more when I showed 
them the stones. 

Though I begged him to take several, 
the merchant who had found me would 
take only the smallest of them, which 
he said was a good fortune in itself. 
They agreed to let me spend that 
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night in their camp, which I did, and 
was then taken to the merchant’s 
house, where I told my strange story 
again to his wife and children 
In the course of time I once more 
reached my home, and settled down 
to a life of ease, and made glad 
the hearts of my poor neighbours, 
by sharing my nches with them 
This being the end of Smdbad’s 
second story, he gave Hmdbad another 
purse of money, and asked him to 
return the next day. 
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THE THIRD VOYAGE. 

My third voyage, said Sindbad the 
next day, was hardly begun when 
a very great storm arose, and the 
captain told us the ship was being 
driven towards an island, which was 
the home of numbere of little hairy 
savages not more than two feet 
high. He said they were very fierce, 
and we had better not make them 
angry. 

As our vessel neared the land a 
swarm of them swam out, dragged it 
ashore, made us all get out, and then 
took the ship away with them to 
another island. As it was useless to 
stand and look after them, we walked 
on until we reached a beautiful palace, 
the courtyard of which we entered. 

The yard led to a room where we 
saw a heap of men's bones, and a 
large number of spits, or long, steel 
skewers, on which joints of meat are 
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roasted. As we stood looking at these 
things, a truly terrible ogre came into 
the room, making a loud noise. 

In the very middle of his forehead 
was a huge eye, the only one he had ; 



his mouth was like that of a horse, 
and his ears flapped down on his 
shoulders like an elephant's. He was 
as tall as a high tree, and one glance 
at him was enough to make us all 
nearly die with fright. 
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, Having taken a good look at us, 
the horrid ogre picked me up by my 
neck, and turned me round and round, 
but seemed to think me too thin, for, 
indeed, I was little more than skin 
and bone. Then he seized the captain, 
who was the fattest of us all, stuck 
a spit through his body, roasted, and 
ate him. 

After this he went to sleep, and 
troubled us no more tiU the next day, 
when he roasted and ate another of 
our crew. On the third day he ate 
another, and we then made up our 
minds to kill him and try to escape. 
There were ten of us left, and each one 
taking a spit, and making its point 
red hot, we stuck them all together 
into the one eye of our terrible enemy. 

Mad with pain he tried to seize us ; 
but we got out of the way of his 
fearful claw-like hands, and ran off to 
the shore. Here we made some rafts, 
but had not got afloat when two giants 
came in sight leading the terrible 
ogre who we had fondly hoped was 
dead. 
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Jumping on to the rafts we pushed qff 
from the shore but the giants, wadmg 
into the water as far as they dared, 
threw after us some huge stones which, 
falhpg upon the rafts, sank them all 
but the one on which I stood with two 
other men Happily we got out of 
their reach quickly, and, after beating 
about on the sea for many hours, came 
to another island, where we found some 
very good fruit /•, 

Being now tired out we lay down 
to sleep, but were soon awakened by a 
rustling sound which, to our horror, we 
found was made by a huge serpent 
Before we could get away, the creature 
swallowed one of my comrades, and 
then went back to his den The next 
night he came again, and caught the 
second of my comrades, as he was 
follo^vlng me up a tree, where he had 
hoped to be quite safe 

All night I lay along one of the 
boughs, afraid to sleep lest the cruel 
monster should come back As soon 
as day broke I shd do\vn, gathered 
all the brushwood near, and making 
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it into bundles placed some of them 
round the tree ; the others I tied 
to the topmost branches. When the 
sl^ began to darken in the evening, 
I lit them, and kept myself safe all 
night, for, though the serpent came, 
he feared to cross- my circle of fire. 

In the morning, feeling very miser- 
able, I made up my mind to drown 
myself, but, on reaching the shore, I 
saw some distance off a ship passing 
slowly by. Unrolling my turban I 
waved it aloft^ shouting loudly the 
while, until the captain sent a boat 
to fetch me to the ship. 

Good fortune now met me once again, 
for this was the very captain who had 
sailed away mthout me on my second 
voyage. As soon as he learned who 
I was, he told me how glad he was 
to have been able to make up for 
that fault, by saving me now from 
what might have proved a worse fate. 

He had taken care of my goods left 
on the ship, and now returned them 
to me with much pleasure. On reach- 
ing port I sold them at a fair price, 
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and again returned to Bussorah with 
a large sum of money 

From Bussorah I went to Bagdad 
and bought another fine house with 
splendid grounds all round it. As 
I had done each time before, so 
1 did now, giving a great deal of 
money to poor people of the city, 
and settling down for some time to a 
quiet life But this I found very diffi- 
cult to do, and at last went to sea 
for the fourth time, when again many 
wonderful things befell me. 

Hmdbad went home that night with 
a glad heart, for he was no longer 
poor. In his hand he held a purse of 
money, and it seemed as if his rich 
friend meant to give him the same, 
every day he spent with him. 
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THE FOURTH VOYAGE. 

As soon as dinner was over, Sindbad 
began the stoiy of his fourth voyage. 
Having set all my affairs straight, he 
said, I travelled through a great part 
of Persia, buying and selling. At last, 
reaching the coast, I went aboard a 
ship, which, after calling at several places 
on the mainland, stood out to sea. 

But soon a great storm arose ; the 
sails were tom in shreds, the ship was 
blo\vn upon the land, and many of the 
passengers and sailors were drowned. 

With a few of the others I clung to 
a plank, which was washed ashore on 
an island, where we , found fruit and 
water, of which we ate and drahk freely. 
The next morning we set out to explore 
the island, but before getting far were 
met by some black men who carried us 
to their homes. 

They seemed very kind and gave us 
a tasty herb to eat. 

Though feeling as hungry as my 
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comrades, I ate none of this herb, 
fearing it might do me some harm 
In this I was wise, for I was the only 
one who kept his senses The others 
became dazed, and ate freely of the 
nee with which they were daily fed, 
becoming at last very fat, when the 
black men killed and ate them 
The horror of the whole thing, to- 
gether with the very little food I ate, 
kept me so thin that the blacks took 
no notice of me, which gave me the 
chance of going here and there %vith- 
out bemg ^vatched One day, %\hen all 
the people except one old man had 
gone out, I walked slowly till some 
distance away from the village, when 
I set off running as fast as I could, 
taking no heed of the old man's cnes 
Resting a while now and then, I 
humed on until night came For seven 
days I met no one , on the eighth I had 
the good fortune to come upon some 
white men gathenng pepper, which was 
plentiful on the island On hearing my 
story they seemed ^eiy much surprised 
that I had got away with my life 
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They treated me with much kindness 
and, when their work was done, took 
me with them to their ox^n island, 
where the king gave me some new 
clothes, and bade his people take great 
care of me. I became a great favourite 
\rith every one, and at last found a way 
of paying back a little of their kindness. 

Seeing that all of them, even the 
king, rode upon the bare backs of their 
horses, I thought out a plan for making 
a saddle and bri^e and stirrups. This, 
with the help ofTwo workmen, I did, and 
gave the first set, when finished, to the 
kmg. So many costly presents were given 
me by those for whom I made saddles 
that I was soon a rich man again. 

One day the king, as a token of 
his love, gave me a wfe, thinking I 
should be more likely to settle down 
in his country, and not \rish to return to 
my own. At first I was pleased enough 
to stay, but after a time I began to long 
for my own home in Bagdad. There- 
fore, keeping my eyes open, I waited for 
a chance to escape, which came about 
in a very curious manner. 
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My wife, who for some time had 
not been strong, fell sick and di&d, 
when, according to the custom of the 
country, I was buried with her in a 
deep pit on the side of a mountain 
near the sea. 

My coffin was an open one, and 
when the mouth of the pit had been 
blocked by a huge rock, and the king 
with the other mourners had gone away, 
I rose, and by the aid of a little light 
that came through the comers not quite 
covered by the stone, looked about me. 

The pit or long cave, as it really 
was, seemed full of dead bodies, which 
smelt so horribly that I was forced to 
hold my nose. At first I ‘ wished I 
had died in one of the storms at sea ; 
then I was filled with a keen desire 
to live. Taking some of the bread 
and water placed in the coffin, I‘ groped 
about to find some outlet from the 
cave, but failed to do so 

My food was nearly all gone, when, 
one day, the mouth of the cave was 
uncovered, and I saw another burial 
taking place. The dead body was that 
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of a man, and his mfe being buried 
**\\ith him, t!ie usual seven small loaves 
and a pitcher of water had been placed in 
her coffin The poor woman, however, 
soon died, so I took the bread and 
water, wluch lasted me for several days 
Then, one morning, hcanng a strange 
sound, I was able to follow it, until 1 
came upon an opening in the cav e, 
through which I crav\led, and found my- 
self on the sea shore The sound I had 
heard proved to be the heavy breathing 
of some creature that had come into the 
cave to feed upon the dead bodies 
Feeling sure now of being able to get 
away from my living tomb, I went back 
to the cave m order to get the precious 
stones and jewels, and costly stuffs buned 
with the dead bodies, and also to bang 
away my bread and water On again 
reaching the shore I made several neat 
bundles of the goods and then settled 
down to wait for the passing of some 
ship in the hope of being picked up 
On the third day, a vessel sailed 
slowly out from the harbour, and I, 
waving the hnen of my turban, shouted 
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loudly, which at last caused the sailors 
to look toward me In a few minuted 
a boat was lowered and three men 
rowed ashore to fetch me 
To account for being m so strange 
a place, I told them I had been ship- 
wrecked, but had got safely to land 
with a portion of my goods The 
story was really a very poor one, but 
they seemed not to notice it, bemg far 
too busy with their own affairs 
The ship called at several ports on the 
islands and the mamland, where I made 
another large fortune by the sale of the 
articles brought from the cave, and at 
length I reached my home in safety 
As an act of thankfulness for having 
come safely through my troubles, I gave 
large sums of money to the church, 
to the poor, and to my o\vn kindred, 
who hstened in wonder to the story 
of my latest adventures 
Here Smdbad wished his guests 
good night, bidding them all dme 
with him next day, and giving 
Hmdbad the usual purse of one 
hundred sequins 
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THE FIFTH VOYAGE. 

The pleasures of my home, said 
Sindbad the next evening, made me 
forget past dangers, so, when the 
longing for travel came upon me, 
I bought many costly articles with 
which to carry on my trade, and 
sent them to the seaport town where 
a vessel was being built fot my 
use. 

The ship being larger than I needed 
for my o\vn goods, I agreed to take 
several other merchants with me, and 
we set out in great hope of doing 
good business at the ports where we 
meant to call. 

. But, alas ! coming one day to a 
desert island, where we found a young 
roc just ready to break from its shell, 
the merchants roasted and ate it, and 
thus brought about the deaths of every 
one except myself. 

Just as my comrades had finished 
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their meal for I would by no means 
]om m it, we saw the parent birds 
coming The captain, feanng the 
anger of the great creatures who 
looked like two large clouds floating 
in the sky, hurried us aboard and 
sailed away with all speed 

As soon as the old birds found what 
had been done, they swept down with 
a great noise, took up two huge 
stones, and flew after us Stoppmg 
just above us they dropped the stones, 
one of which fell upon the ship, 
smashing it in pieces, and killing most 
of the sailors and merchants Some, 
myself among them, sank into the 
water. 

On commg to the surface I caught 
hold of a plank with one hand, and 
swam with the other, changing them 
at times, until the tide earned me 
to an island, the shore of which was 
so steep that some further toil was 
needed before I reached a place of 
safety. 

In the morning, after eatmg of 
the fruits which grew in plenty, and 
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drinking of the fresh, cool water of 
d brook, I wandered about, looking 
with pleasure at the beauty of the 
place. 

After a time I saw a little old man 
making signs to me to carry him on 
my back over the brook. Having pity 
on his age, I did so, but, when I would 
have pulled him down on the other 
side, he twisted his legs so tightly 
round my neck, that I fell to the 
ground half choked. 

Though he‘ saw how faint I was 
he made no sign of getting oh, but, 
opening his legs a little to let me 
breathe better, he dug his feet into 
my stomach to make me rise and 
‘cany him farther. Day after day, and 
night after night, he clung to me, 
until by good luck I got rid of him in 
the following way. 

Coming to a spot where, a few days 
before, I had left the juice of some 
grapes in a calabash, I drank the juice, 
which in the meantime had becoine 
v6ry good wine. This gave me fresh 
strength, and, instead of dragging 
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myself wearily along, I danced and 
sang with right good-wiU. 

The old man, seeing how light-hearted 
the wine had made me, signed to me 
to give him some. He took a deep 
drink, and 'soon became so merry 
that he loosed his hold on my 
shoulders, when I tossed him off, 
and killed him with a big stone, lest 
he should make me his victim once 
more. 

Some sailors whom I met shortly 
afterwards, their ship having put into 
the island for water, said I was the 
first person they had ever known to 
escape from the old man of the sea, 
who for years had been a terror to 
those obliged to visit the island. 

One of the merchants on board, tak- 
ing pity on my state, gave me a large 
bag, and advised me to go picking 
cocoa-nuts with some men whom we 
met in a place much visited by foreign 
traders. I kept close to the party, 
as he had bidden me, until we 
reached the place where the cocoa- 
nuts grew. 
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The trees were so tall that I vvon- 
dfired how we should get the nuts 
when the men, picking up some stones, 
threw them at the monkeys of whom 
there were many on the branches 
These creatures, in return, pelted us 
with cocoa nuts, throwing them down 
so quickly that we soon filled our bags 

Day after day this was done until 
at lengthy we had enough to fill the 
ship which waited for us m the 
harbour Then, bidding the fnendly 
merchant good bye, I went aboard, 
and in due time amved in Bagdad, 
none the worse for my adventures I 
had done veil, too, with my cocoa- 
nuts, having changed them for pearls 
and spices in the places at which we 
had called on tlie voyage 

Giving Hmdbad another hundred 
sequins, Sindbad wished him good- 
ought, and asked him to return next 
day to hear the story of his sixth 
% oyage 
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THE SIXTH VOYAGE. 

You will perhaps wonder why, after 
meeting with so many dangers, I 
should agam venture forth, when I 
might have stayed quietly at home, 
said Sindbad, taking up his story 
where he had left off the day before. 
I wonder myself, now, yet at the 
time I was quite wUing and eager 
to set out. 

Travelling by way of Persia and 
the Indies, I at length took passage 
on a vessel bound on a long voyage. 
After being many days at sea the 
captain and pilot lost their way. 
They had no idea where we were, 
until the captain found his ship had 
got mto a most dangerous current 
which, unless God took pity on 
us, would surely cany us to our 
death 

Almost mad with grief he left his 
place on deck, and went to see that 
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his orders were earned out , but, as 
the men set about changing the sails, 
the ropes broke, and the vessel, now 
quite helpless, was earned ashore and 
mecked, >et not so badly, but we 
were able to sa\ e our lives, our goods, 
and our provisions 

But even such comfort as tv as left 
us was taken away by the captam 
‘ We may as well set about digging 
our grave's,” said he, ” for no one ever 
escapes from this terrible place ” 

And, indeed, this seemed true, the 
shore being covered with wrecks, and 
goods of great value, and, worst of 
all for men m our position to see, the 
bones of tliose who had already died 
there, as we were only too likely to do 

The coast was very steep, and there 
seemed no way of climbing up, but 
under the hills, through a great cav’^e, 
ran the very current that had brought 
us ashore For some days we wan 
dered about, heedless of tlie precious 
stones under our feet, thinking only 
of our sad fate The most careful 
ate only a little of their share of food 
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each day, so that some lived longer 
than others ; but at last I was the 
only one left, and, wild with grief at 
my folly in leaving home, I began to 
dig my grave, fully believing that now 
at least there was no more hope. 

Yet it pleased God again to spare 
me. As I stood, lonely and miserable, 
looking upon the currents that had 
wrought our ruin, an idea came into 
my head. With all speed I made a 
raft with the pieces of timber on the 
shore, loaded it with the precious stones 
and costly stuffs lying here and there, 
and stepped aboard, trusting that the 
stream would carry me to some place 
where men lived, and so give me a 
chance of escape. If I lost my . life, 
I should be no worse off than in stay- 
ing on the coast to die. 

With two small oars I guided the raft, 
leaving it to be carried by the current. 
Several days passed, and still the raft 
floated on in total darkness through the 
long tunnel. At length my food being 
all eaten, I sank down' in a state of 
^drowsiness, and awoke to find myself 
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once more in the bght, and surrounded 
by a number of black men • 

Full of ]oy at my good fortune I 
rose, and gave thanks aloud to God, 
who had brought me to a place of 
safety One of the blacks, under- 
standing my words stepped forward 
and aske^, how I had reached their 
country had seen my raft float- 

ing in the nvel-, ihc said, and had tied 
It to the bank I should awake 
After eating a little I told them 
of my strange adventures, the man who 
had first spoken to me telling the 
others what I said, he being the only, 
one who understood my speech 
They looked at me m wonder, 
and placing me on a horse took me 
straight to their king He thought 
my story so strange that he had it 
written down m letters of gold, and 
put away with the important papers 
of the kingdom The sight of my raft 
and bales of goods, which the natives 
had taken care to bnng ^vlth them, 
was a still further surpnse He thought 
my treasures very beautiful, but most 
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of all the emeralds, of which he himself 
had none 

Seeing this, I begged him to accept the 
whole of my goods, as a token of my 
thankfulness to him and his people, but 
this he w ould by no means do He said 
that mstead of taking my nches he meant 
to add to them, and meanwhile, I was 
placed m the care of one of his chief men, 
who treated me with great kindness 

Though the time passed pleasantly, 
I could not but long to return to my 
home Going therefore to pay my 
daily visit to the king, I told him of 
my wish, and begged that he would 
let me return to Bagdad He agreed 
at once, and, grnng me many valuable 
gifts, asked that I would carry a 
message of fnendship to the Caliph 
Haroun al Raschid, together with a 
costly present, and a letter ivntten 
upon a skm of great value Then, 
sending for the captain in whose ship 
I was to sail, and the merchant who 
was to travel with me, he charged them 
to treat me well on the )oumey 

Reaching Bagdad m the course of 
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time, I set out to fulfil my promise to 
the king His gift to the Caliph \ia5 
made up of four things — a beautiful 
cup cut out of a large ruby and filled 
with pearls , the skm of a serpent 
supposed to keep any one who lay 
upon it from becoming ill , a large 
quantity of wood of aloes, and of 
camphor and a beautiful slave whose 
clothing was nch with jewels 
The Caliph, astonished at the nchness 
of the gift, could not keep from asking 
many questions about the king who 
had given it into my care After tell- 
ing him all he wished to know, I was 
free to return home, and to settle down 
again, this time, as I thought, for good 
The story being fimshed, Hindbad 
went away, taking wth him another 
purse of gold , but the next day he 
returned to dine with Smdbad, who, 
after the meal, told the story of his 
seventh and last voyage m these words. 
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THE SEVENTH VOYAGE 

I WAS one day enjoying myself with 
some fnends, when a slave from the 
palace came with a message that I 
should go to the Caliph at once His 
Highness, having wntten a reply to 
the letter from the King of the Indies, 
wished me to carry it to him, together 
with a suitable present 

Now, though It would have given me 
great pleasure to serve my sovereign 
m any other way, I felt quite unable 
to face again the dangers of the sea, 
and, to let him know why, 1 told him 
of all the misery through which I had 
passed In reply he said that though 
he felt very sorry for me, yet I must 
bear his letter and gift to the King of 
the Indies 

" You have but to sail to Serendib,” 
said he, " and present my gifts to his 
Majesty after that you are free to 
return to Bagdad ” 
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Seeing that he would not change 
his mind, I at last agreed to go, and, 
after a fair and pleasant voyage, 
amved at the king's court The gift 
was a very costly one, and his Majesty 
showed great pleasure when it was 
handed to him 

After a short stay in the island I 
begged leave to depart, but the king 
gave his consent only after much 
pressmg on my part I went on board 
the vessel, taking with me a splendid 
gift, and hopmg to have a speedy 
and pleasant voyage 

We had been at sea, however, only 
about three days, when the ship bemg 
seized by pirates, I was taken with 
several others and sold as a slave The 
rich merchant, who bought me, treated 
me well, and, finding I was able to 
shoot wth a bow, took me out ^vlth 
him to shoot elephants of which there 
were numbers m the forest 

Havmg told me to climb a tree and 
to wait for the animals to pass by, he' 
gave me a supply of food, and went 
back to the town 
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No elephants passed during the night, 
but in the morning I shot one out of a 
large herd. As soon as the others had 
gone, I ran quickly to my master, who, 
praising me highly, came back to the 
forest and helped to bury the huge 
creature. This he did in order to get 
the tusks, when the flesh had rotted 
away from them. 

Every day for two whole months I 
shot an elephant ; then one morning, 
as I waited in the tree for them, instead 
of passing by they came toward it, and 
looked at me steadily for a few moments. 
I trembled \vith fear, for the creatures 
were many in number, and seemed bent 
on taking my life in revenge for the 
death of their friends. 

One great animal at last tore up the 
tree in which I was by the roots, lifted 
me from the ground where I had fallen, 
placed me on his back, and, closely 
followed by the others, carried me to 
a field, some distance away, which I 
found afterwards to be covered with the 
bones and teeth of dead elephants. 

Having laid me on the ground they 
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all uent away, leaving me lost in wonder 
at their wsdom It seemed as if they 
knew it was only their teeth I wanted, 
and they had brought me to their 
burying place so that I could get all 
I wshed without kiUing any more of 
their number 

Here, mdeed was a great treasure, 
and I went quickly to tell my master 
of my good fortune As I met no ele 
phants on the way, I felt sure they had 
gone farther mto the forest in order 
to leave the road open My master, 
wondermg why I was so long away, had 
meanwhile gone to the tree and found 
it tom from the ground, so he was 
overjoyed to see me, having feared 
the creatures had killed me in their 
anger 

The next day we rode to the spot 
on an elephant whom we loaded 
with as many tusks as it could carry, 
and on getting back home my master 
said that as he had become a nch 
man through me, I should be a slave 
no longer 

" The merchants of this city,” he 
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said, “ have had many slaves killed by 
the elephants, who are indeed very 
cunmng animals But it has pleased 
God to spare your life, and to show 
how every one of us may become nch 
without the loss of any more lives I 
have no doubt that when the people 
of this city hear about this they will 
all wish to help m making you a nch 
man, but I would rather do this by 
myself I will not only set you free, 
I will give you enough money to live 
on for the rest of your life " 

Having thanked the merchant for 
his kindness, I said, " Sir, I have no 
wish to take so great a gift from you 
Give me leave to return to my own 
country a free man, and I shall be 
well content ” 

This he was quite wilhng to do, 
saying that as soon as the wind was 
fair, he would send me home in one 
of the ships that would then come to 
cany away the ivory 

"V^ile waitmg for the ships I made 
several journeys to the hill with the 
fnendly merchant, bnngmg home so 
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many tusks that the storehouses were 
soon full of ivory The vessels came at 
last, and the merchant himself, choosing 
the one in which I was to sail, filled it 
with ivory, the half of which he said 
was mine Besides this splendid present 
he gave me a number of thmgs found 
or made only m that island, and enough 
food to last the whole voyage he also 
paid the cost of my journey 

The voyage was a good one, yet, 
knowing the dangers of the ocean, 
and how quickly storms anse, I landed 
at the first port we reached on the 
mainland, taking with me my share of 
the ivory which soon sold for a great 
deal of money 

Havmg bought some rare gifts for 
my family, I set out for Bagdad ivith 
a party of merchants The way was 
long and tirmg, but reaching the city at 
length, I went straight to the Cahph, 
m order to let him know that his com- 
mands had been properly earned out 

I had been so long away that he 
feared some danger had befallen me, 
so I made bold to tell him of my 
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adventures. The story of the elephants 
filled him with wonder ; indeed, had 
he not known me to be a truthful 
man. he would not have believed it. 

As it was he gave orders that this 
story, as well as all the others I had 
told, should be written in letters of 
gold, and kept in a safe place for 
all time. 

My family, my kindred, and all my 
friends welcomed my return with great 
joy. Since that, my last* voyage, I 
have lived a quiet life, doing much 
good. 

“ Now, friend,” he added, turning 
to Hindbad, ” I think you will agree 
I have earned the riches I enjoy, and 
the pleasures that fill my life." 

” Sir," replied Hindbad, as he rose 
and kissed his host's hand, " I must 
own that your troubles have been 
greater than mine. You richly de- 
serve aU you have, and I hope you 
wiE from now liye a happy and 
peaceful life." 

Although he had no more stories to 
tell, Sindbad begged the poor porter 
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to come to dine with him every day. 
" You need not do any more rough 
work," said he, ^vlshlng him good- 
night, and putting into his hand 
another full purse, " for Sindbad the 
Sailor will be your friend for the rest 
of your hfe." 



The Story of Aladdin, or the 
Wonderful Lamp, 

one o{ the large cities of 
China there once lived a tailor, 
whose name was Mustapha. 
Mustapha was vcr>’ poor, and 
he found it hard to provide food for him- 
self, his wife, and his only child, Aladdin. 

Aladdin was a very naughty and lazy 
boy. He would never do what his parents 
wished him to do, but played in the 
streets from morning till niglit with boys 
who were as naughty as himself. 

^Vl^eh Aladdin was old enough to learn 
a trade his father took him into his o\vn 
shop and began to show him how he 
should use the needle. It was of no use. 
Aladdin had had his ow way so long 
that now he could not settle down to 
work. His father tried him over and 
over again, and was at last so vexed at 
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his son's idle habits that he became ill 
and soon died 

The poor widow thought that surely 
now her son would earn a little money 
But no Aladdin was as idle as ever 
In despair, the good woman sold all the 
things that were in the shop, and with 
the money and a little she could earn by 
spinning cotton she got on fairly w ell 
One day when Aladdin was playing m 
the street with some more boys, a stranger 
saw him and stopped to look at him 
^ This stranger was a magician, and as 
he looked at Aladdin he said to himself, 
“ This is just the kind of boy I want 
He is danng and bold, and will just 
suit me ” Going up to Aladdin, he drew 
him aside from his playmates 

“ Is your father called Mustapha ^ '* 
the magician asked quietly *' And is 
he not a tailor ^ ” 

“ Yes,” rephed Aladdin, ” but he is 
now dead ” 

Heanng this the stranger threw his 
arms around the boy and kissed him, while 
tears seemed to flow doivn his cheeks 
Aladdin asked him why he wept 
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" Alas ! ” replied the stranger, “ how can 
I help it ? I am your uncle. Your father 
was my brother. I have tried to find 
him all over the world, and now I have 
come too late.** 

The stranger then asked Aladdin about 
his mother, and, putting some money 
into his hand, bade him go home and 
say he would caU to see her next day. 

Aladdin ran off home with glee. 

" Mother,” said he, ” my uncle found 
me in the street to-day, and he bade 
me tell you he is coming here to- 
morrow.” 

“ Your uncle found you ? ” asked the 
good woman. ” Nonsense ; you have 
no uncle.” 

” At any rate, a stranger hugged and 
kissed me, and gave me’ this gold,” 
replied Aladdin. ” He surely must be 
my uncle.” 

Aladdin's mother did not know what 
to think. She had never heard of this 
uncle before ; but, as Aladdin then 
went out, nothing more was said. 

Next day the stranger again saw 
Aladdin pla3dng in the street. ” Here 
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IS some more money, boy,” said he, 
kissing him again , “ take it to your 
mother, and tell her to buy some things 
for to night’s supper I shall call on 
you then ” 

Aladdin took the money home, and, 
though his mother could hardly believe 
her senses, she spent the money in buy- 
ing good food for supper As for Aladdm, 
so eager was he to see his uncle once 
more that he went out into the street 
to show him the way to the house 
The stranger came He brought some 
bottles of wine and some nice fnut 
When these had been set on the supper 
table he said to the widow, " Pray, 
show me the place where my poor 
brother used to sit ” 

She showed him the comer of the sofa 
At once the stranger fell down before 
the place and began to kiss the sofa 
“ My poor, poor brother,” said he "How 
I should like to see you I But I am 
too late I Too late • ” 

After a while the three sat down to 
supper and had a good meal Then 
they talked, and the stranger said what 
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joy it would give him to set Aladdin up 
in a shop, so that he might earn a good 
living by the sale of goods. 

In the course of the next few days 
the stranger brought Aladdin some new 
clothes and took him into the rich parts 
of the city. Aladdin was proud to be 
seen in fine clothes, and thought his 
uncle a very kind man. “ To-morrow," 
said the uncle to Aladdin, *' I will show 
you some finer sights than these. Be 
ready for me early." 

Morning came, and the two set out 
through the city gate. Their way led 
them past some large palaces with beauti- 
ful gardens round them, through which 
they walked. Each one was more hand- 
some than the other, and Aladdin was 
full of joy on seeing them. 

At last both were tired. " Let us sit 
down here," said the uncle to Aladdin. 
" I want to offer you some good advice, 
before I let you have the shop." 

" How much farther are we going ? " 
asked Aladdin. " 1 fear I cannot walk 
back unless we turn soon." 

" Take courage, my dear boy,'* said 
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the uncle. " I wish to show you one 
garden more which is better than all 
the others we have seen. You are rested 
now. Let us go on/” 

Soon they came to a narrow valley 
where all was quiet. This- is the place 
I wished to reach/* said the uncle. 
“ There are wonders here which you have 
never yet dreamt of. I am now going 
to strike a light, and do you gather me 
some dry sticks in order to make a 
fire.” 

There were plenty of sticks near at 
hand, and soon Aladdin had a large 
heap of them. The uncle then set them 
on fire, and, as the blaze got big, he 
threw perfume into it, and spoke some 
strange words. 

Aladdm began to feel afraid, and 
thought of taking to his heels. Just at 
that moment, however, the ground be- 
neath them shook, and there came into 
sight a square stone about a foot and 
a half across, with a brass ring fixed 
right in the centre for the purpose of 
lifting it up. 

“ You have seen my power," said the 

T.A V. E 
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uncle to Aladdin " I want you now to 
do something for me ” 

Aladdin, though he shook with fear, 
Slid he was quite ready to do all tint 
was wanted of him 

‘ Then pull that stone up by the 
nng,’* Slid the uncle *' It will come up 
easily enough if jou repeat the names 
of your father and grandfather " 
Aladdin took hold of the nng, and, 
strange to say, was able to lift the stone 
without the least effort 
"The next thing to do," w’ent on the 
uncle, " IS to go down that well When 
you come to the bottom go through the 
door into a large hall , then through 
many halls one after the other, keeping 
a straight course, till you come to 
where you will find a lamp bummg in 
a niche of the wall Bring tlie lamp to 
me ” 

As he spoke these words he put a' 
nng on Aladdin’s finger, saying, as he 
did so, that it would keep him from all 
harm 

Then Aladdin went do^vn the well, 
and found all things as the uncle had 
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said. There were the halls, and there 
were gardens too, with trees in them, 
which bore strange-looking fruit of all 
colours — ^red, white, blue, and so on. 



They were, in truth, precious stones of 
great value. 

\Vhen Aladdin came to the lamp he 
took it dowTi from the wall, and, having 
put out the flame, carried it in his 
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bosom. He took also some fruit from 
the trees, and at last came to the bottom 
of the well. 

Up the steps he went, and saw the 
stranger outside waiting for him. “ Give 
me the lamp,’* said the uncle ; " you 
will be able to get out more easily.” 

” No, no," said Aladdin. ” Help me 
out first, and then I wll give you the 
lamp.” 

Now, I must tell you that it was the 
lamp the stranger wanted. He was not 
the real uncle of Aladdin, but had taken 
these means of getting it, for he alone 
knew where it was. He had come all 
the way from Africa for it, and was in 
a sore plight when Aladdin would not 
give it to him. 

The stranger tried all the means he 
could, but Aladdin had sense enough 
not to part with the lamp. Seeing this, 
the stranger added a little more perfume 
to the fire, which he had all the time 
kept up. Then he said two magic words, 
and lo ! the stone which had covered 
up the well, and kept it from view, flew 
back to its place of its own accord. 
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Then he made off as fast as he could 
to Africa. 

Aladdin, of course, knew not what to 
do. He cried out many times that if 
his uncle would take away the stone 
the lamp should surely he his. But 
the stranger was now a long distance 
off, and all Aladdin's cries were in 
vain. 

For two full days Aladdin lay helpless 
in the well, without either eating or 
drinking. On the third day, when he 
had quite given up all hopes of ever 
seeing daylight again, he joined his 
hands together, as he would have done 
had he been saying his prayers. 

As he did so he chanced to rub the 
ring which the stranger had put on his 
finger. 

The next instant a genie, tall and 
strong, stood before him. " \Vhat do 
you wish ? ” said the genie. “ I am 
ready to obey you as your slave, as the 
slave of him who has the ring on his 
finger, both I and the other slaves of 
the ring.” 

" Pray, then, take me out of this 
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place,” said Aladdin, hardly knowing 
what was going on 
In a moment Aladdin found himself 
on the spot where the fire had been 
made He felt the fresh breeze blow 
upon him, and, losing no time, made 
the best of his way home How he ran, 
to be sure * 

His mother was glad to see him, and, 
as she set him something to eat, he told 
her all about the strange cave and the 
lamp He also showed her the precious 
stones which he had culled from the 
trees Then he went to bed 
Next day he rose and asked for 
breakfast Alas • there was no food m 
the house, for he had eaten it all the 
night before at supper '* If you ^vlll 
wait a little my son,” said his mother, 
” I will sell a little cotton which I have 
spun, and then I can buy some food ” 
” Nay,” said Aladdin, keep your 
cotton, mother, and I will sell the lamp 
instead ” 

” It will fetch a better pnce if I clean 
it,” said his mother, and with that she 
began to rub the lamp 
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Before she could turn round, a genie 
stood before her “ Wliat do you wish ^ " 
roared he with a voice like thunder 
' I am ready to obey you as your 
slave, and the slave of those who have 
the lamp m their hands, both I and 
the other slaves of the lamp " 

The mother could not speak, she was 
so full of fear Aladdm, however, who 
had seen a genie before, and had good 
cause to be thankful, took the lamp from 
his mother’s hands, and said m a firm 
voice, “ I am hungry Bnng me some- 
thmg to eat*' 

In a moment the table was spread 
with all sorts of good things in dishes 
of gold and silver 

" What is the meaning of this ’ ” 
said the good woman *' Has the Sultan 
taken pity on us and sent them ” 

It took some time for Aladdin to 
explam to his mother all that he knew 
of the ring and the lamp Being sore 
afraid, she would 'have nothing to do 
with such evil spirits, as she was sure 
they must be “ Ah, child," said she, 
" put the lamp away I would rather 
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you threw it away or sold it, than I 
would run the risk of ever touching it 
again.” 

“And I,” said Aladdin, *“ will take 
care what I do with the things which 
have been so useful to me iil times of 
trouble.” 

Enough food was left from breakfast 
to last for two days. When this was 
gone Aladdin went to sell one of the 
silver plates. He soon found a Jew 
who bought it, but gave him little for 
it. With the money some more food 
was bought. This went on for some 
time. As often as food was wanted a 
plate was sold, until there was only 
one large dish left. 

Aladdin sold this at a better price, 
and %vith the money lived for a long 
time. He also .bought fine clothes and 
rings to wear. In fact, he became quite 
a gentleman. 

It chanced, one day, that Aladdin 
saw the princess, the daughter of the 
Sultan. Now Aladdin had never seen 
a lady's face before, except his mother’s, 
for in that land all ladies go about 
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with their faces hidden under a veil. 
This time the princess's face was un- 
veiled. 

" How I should like to marry the 
princess 1 ” said Aladdin, almost aloud. 
" She is -SO pretty.” 

That same night Aladdin told his 
mother whom he had seen, and what 
had passed in his mind the moment 
he ' saw her. His mother told him 
not to be foolish. *' Who can ask 
such a thing of the Sultan?” said 
she. 

You must yourself ask,” replied 
Aladdin in a moment. 

” I ? ” pried his mother, with surprise. 
“ I go to the Sultan ? Not I, indeed. 
I will take care I do not go . on any 
such errand.” 

" But indeed you must, mother ; and, 
what is more, you shall," said Aladdin, 
in a pet. ” You must not refuse me, 
or I shall die.” 

Thus Aladdin begged hard, but his 
mother would not change her mind. 
" Think,” said she, ” who you are. _What 
have you ever done for your prince ? 
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You can ask for no favour, I am surel 
And, besides, those who ask favours 
always give presents. Tell me, what 
have you to ^ve ^ ” 

For a moment or two Aladdin could 
make no reply. Then he thought of 
the fruit which he had brought from 
the cave, which, he had found out, was 
of great value 

" The jewels, mother,” said he, 
” will make a nice present for the 
Sultan.” 

Fetching the precious stones, he put 
them in rows and groups on the table. 
They shone so brightly that both mother 
and son were nearly blinded. " Here 
is a rich present for the Sultan,” said 
Aladdin. ” Take them to him, and I 
am sure you >vill get whatever you ask 
for.” 

” I cannot, my son,” said his mother. 
" The Sultan will order us both to be 
put to death.” 

” Nay, do not distress yourself, dear 
mother,” said Aladdin. " Has not the 
lamp been a friend to us for these years 
past ? and now I do not think it will 
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desert us. At all events, try ; do, 
mother dear.” 

The good woman had now not a 
word to say, and in a day or two 
was ready to try her luck at the 
palace. 

She took a dish with the jewels in, 
and folded it up in a fine linen cloth. 
She then took another less fine, and tied 
the four comers of it, that she might 
carry it with ease. Then she set off for 
the palace. 

The grand vizier and all the rest of 
the court had gone in when she came 
to the gate. There was a large crowd 
outside, but at last the gate was opened, 
and she went into the divan with the 
others. She then placed herself right 
in front of the Sultan 

When the court was over the Sultan 
went out, and the vizier and the rest 
went after. The people then had to 
go away. For several days this sort 
of thing took place, and each time 
Aladdin was sore vexed. 

One day, when the court was over 
and the Sultan had gone to his own 
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room, he said to his vizier, " For some 
time past I have seen a woman, who 
has come every day X hold my court, 
and who carries something in her hand 
tied up m a Imen cloth She puts 
herself in front of me Do you know 
what she wants ^ " 

The vizier did not wish the Sultan 
to think he had not seen her So he 
said, " Oh, she seems to have come on 
a small errand Some one has been 
selling her some bad meat ” 

This did not please the Sultan, for* 
he did not think that could be the 
reason for a woman coming to him every 
day as this one had done “ The very 
next day the court sits," said he to the 
vizier, " if this woman comes, do not 
fail to call her, that I may hear what 
she has to say." 

The vizier then kissed the Sultan’s 
hand, and placed it on his head to show 
that he would sooner die than not do 
his duty 

It had now become no trouble for 
Aladdin's mother to go to the court, as 
she was quite used to it The next 
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time the court met there she was, 
right in front of the Sultan. 

The vizier pointed to her, which was 
the order for her to go to the throne 
and make knowri her wants. 

Aladdin's mother bowed and took up 
her place. The Sultan then spoke to 
her in these words : “ My good woman, 
for a long time past I have seen you 
at the court, but no one Jias spoken to 
you. What is your request ? ” 

" I dare not tell you in the open court, 
in front of all these people," said the 
woman. 

" Then have the court cleared," 
said the Sultan to the vizier. “TWs 
woman shall tell us what she wants in 
secret." 

"Now, ray good woman/’ said the 
Sultan, when all had gone out, " what 
do you want ? " 

" I am afraid even now to make 
it known, for you may put me to 
death for my p^s,” said Aladdin's 
mother. 

"Whatever it may be," said the 
Sultan, " I pardon you from this moment; 
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not the least harm shall come to you 
from an} tlung you may say Be* bold, 
and speak out ** 

Aladdin’s mother then told the Sultan 
how her son had seen the pnncess, and 
Nsashed to make her liis \vife He was 
not in the least angry, for he had given 
the woman full leave to say all she 
wished Before he made any reply, 
he pointed to her bundle and said, 
" ^Vhat have }OU there, tied up so 
well?" 

At once the woman opened her bundle 
and gave the )cwels to the Sultan 
" They are a present for your high- 
ness," said she *' They come from my 
son ” 

Tlie Sultan could not Speak for a 
moment the jewels were so nch and 
rare he had never before seen any so 
fine Then he looked at them one 
by one " How grand I " said he 
" Wliat say }ou, vizier, to such a 
present ^ " 

"They arc, in truth, of great value," 
said the vizier 

" A} , indeed,” said the Sultan *' Must 
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not he .who sends such a present be 
worthy of the pnncess my daughter, 
and must I not give her to him who 
comes and asks for her at such a 
pnce ? ” 

Now, some time before this took 
place, the Sultan had told the vizier 
that he would bestow the hand of the 
pnncess on his son The vizier was 
afraid, therefore, that the promise would 
be overlooked, and that after all his 
son would never be the Sultan's son in- 
law, a thing upon which he had set 
his mmd 

So the vizier stepped up to the Sul- 
tan and spoke somethmg softly m his 
ear 

The Sultan started Then, turning 
towards Aladdm's mother, he said to 
her, “ Go, my good woman, return to 
your home, and tell your son that I 
cannot give my daughter to him for 
three months At the end of that time 
do you return here” 

iUaddin’s mother went from the court 
with all speed and made quick steps 
for home There she met her son, who 
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had been awaiting her return " What 
news, mother ’’ asked he 
Now Aladdin saw quite clearly that 
his mother's visit to the Sultan had not 
been m vam this time for, m the first 
place, she was back long before he 
thought she would come , and, m the 
second, she looked very pleased He 
thought it would give his mother joy, 
however, to ask her 
When she had taken off her veil, 
and had sat doivn on the sofa by his 
side, she said, “ My son, I will tell you 
first that you need not give up all 
hope of being the Sultan's son-m-law 
I gave the Sultan your present, and, 
though he was quite taken by surprise 
at the request I made to him, he was 
not displeased At the end of three 
months I am to go to thfe court again, 
when the Sultan will tell me what he 
has made up his imnd to do ” 

Aladdin thought himself the most 
happy of men He jumped and danced 
about for joy, and kissed his mother 
over and over again He called her a 
good woman, and told her what a grand 
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"He danced about for joy,” 
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lady he would make her when he should 
be wedded to the princess. 

The three months went by very slowly 
indeed. To Aladdin they seemed to 
be an age, but at last they were over. 
Aladdin did not fail to send his mother 
to the palace on the very next mom- 
mg, to put the 'Sultan in mind of his 
promise. 

She went, therefore, to the palace, as 
her son wished, and took up her place 
near the Sultan. The Sultan no sooner 
cast his eyes that way than he knew her 
face, and called to mind the strange 
request she had made and the exact 
time to which he had put it off. 

The Sultan called his vizier. " I see 
there," said he, “ that good woman who 
brought me the jewels three months ago. 
Bid her come forward, and we will hear 
what she has to say." 

The vizier doing as he was told, 
called the woman, who threw herself 
on the ground at the foot of the 
throne. 

After she had risen the Sultan asked 
what she wished. " Sire," said she, " I 
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have come to remind you of your 
promise to my son The three months 
have gone by. What ^ may I tell him 
when I return home ^ *' 

Now when the Sultan put the woman 
off for three months, he thought he 
should never see or hear from her again, 
smce he knew how foohsh the request 
was Tummg to his vizier, he asked 
him what he should now do 

“ Sire,” said the vizier, ” it seems to 
be a very strange request, but it can be 
refused in an easy way without givmg 
offence to any one Set a very high 
pnce upon the princess your daughter, 
so that all his nches, however great 
they may be, cannot reach the value 
That will be the way to put a stop to 
his requests ” 

The Sultan agreed, and m a few 
moments said to Aladdin's mother 
Sultans, my good woman, ought always 
to keep their words, and I am ready 
to hold to mine , but, as I cannot give 
me daughter to any one unless I know 
him to be a nch man, tell your son I 
will keep my word as soon as he shall 
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send me forty large basins of pure gold 
quite full of the same sort of things 
which you have already given to me 
The basins must be brought each by a 
black slave led by a white slave, young, 
well made and richly dressed These 
are the terms Go, tell them to your 
son ” 

Aladdin’s mother once more fell at 
the Sultan’s feet, and then withdrew 
from the court On her way home she 
smiled withm herself at the foolish 
thoughts of her son ” Where, indeed/’ 
said she, “ is he to find so many gold 
basins and such a lot of jewels to fill 
them’ Will he go back to the cave, 
the entrance to which is shut up, in 
order to gather them from the trees ’ 
And where can he get all those 
handsome slaves whom the Sultan 
demands ’ ” 

As she went into the house her mind 
was full of these thoughts, and, meetmg 
^her son, she said, " All hope is lost, 
my son , think no more of the princess 
The Sultan did, indeed treat me with 
kindness, but I do not suppose for a 
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•moment that you will be able to meet 
his demands.** 

She then told him all that the vmer 
had said, adding, “He is even now 
waiting for your reply ; but, between 
ourselv^, he may wait a long time.” 

” Not so long as you may think, my 
dear mother,** said Aladdin. “ I will 
give the Sultan a great surprise. While 
I am thinking what to do, do you go 
and get dinner and leave me to my- 
self." 

As soon as his mother had gone out 
to buy the (^nner, Aladdin took the 
lamp, and, having rubbed it, the genie 
stood before him. 

In a gentle voice-^for this time Aladdin 
had rubbed the lamp more gently than 
before — the genie asked the same ques- 
tion : “ What do you wish ? I am ready 
to obey you as your slave, and the slave 
of those who have the lamp in their 
hands, both I and the other slaves of 
the lamp.’* ^ 

Aladdin lost no time in telling the 
genie what he wanted. " The Sultan,” 
said he, “ agrees to give me the hand 
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of the princess his daughter m mamage, 
but he first demands forty large basins 
of gold filled to the very top with that 
fruit of the garden from which I took 
the lamp that you are the slave of 
He asks also that these forty basins 
shall be earned by as many bla^ slaves, 
each led by a young and handsome 
white slave m rich attire Go, get me 
his present as soon as you can, that I 
may send it to the Sultan before the 
court IS over " 

The genie said that it should be done 
at once 

In a very short time he came back, 
bringing with him the slaves and the 
basins full of jewels Each basin was 
covered with a doth of silver, and the 
slaves were nchly dressed There were 
so many of them that they filled the 
house, as well as the court m front and 
the garden behmd 

The genie asked Aladdm if there 
were any further orders for him , and 
on being told no, went quickly out of 
sight 

Aladdin's mother now coming back 
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from the market was in the greatest 
surprise to see so many persons and 
so much riches. Having set down the 
food which she had brought with her, 
she was about to take off her veil, but 
Aladdin put his hand on her shoulder 
and stopped her. 

“ My dear mother,” cried he, “ there 
is no time to lose. Go with these to the 
court at once, and tell the Sultan they 
are for him." 

Without waiting for her reply, Aladdin 
opened the door that led into the street, 
and told all the slaves to go out one 
after the other. He then put a white 
slave in front of each of the black 
ones, who carried the golden basins on 
their heads. 

When his mother, who went with the 
last black slave, had gone out, he shut 
the door, and waited quietly in his 
room, thinking that now the Sultan 
would be sure to give him his daughter 
for a wife. 

Every one in the street stopped to 
see the long line of eighty slaves. The 
dress of each slave was made of a rich 
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stuff, and so covered with precious 
stones that those who were good judges 
thought each of them worth more than 
a kingdom. 

The graceful manner of each slave 
caused those who saw them not to take 
their eyes from them, so that each person 
stood in the same place in the street 
where he was. 

As the way was long it took some 
time to get to the palace gates, but at 
last they were reached. 

When the first of the eighty slaves 
was about to pass through, the porters 
took him to be a king, so richly was 
he dressed. They were about to kiss 
the hem of his robe when the slave, 
who had had his orders from the genie, 
stopped them, saying, Our master will 
come when the time shall be proper.” 

Through the gates the slaves all went 
one after the other, and soon found 
their way into the court. Their dresses 
were far more splendid than those of 
the Sultan's officers, or even the Sultan's. 
The slaves made two rows and stood 
on two sides in front of tiie throne. 
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The mother of Aladdin then threw 
herself at the Sultan’s feet, and when 
she had been told to rise, said, “ This, 
sire, is what my son sends in answer 
to your demands. He awaits your 
reply.” 

The Sultan hardly heard the good 
woman speak, for he could not take his 
eyes away from the slaves and the 
golden basins of jewels which they had 
brought. 

At length he turned to the virier, and, 
in a loud voice, so that all might hear, 
said, ” Well, vizier, what think you of 
the person, whoever he may be, who 
has now sent me so rich and fine a 
present, a person whom neither of us 
knows or has heard of before ? Do 
you not think he is worthy of the 
princess my daughter ? ” 

It was the duty of the vizier to 
make a reply that would please the 
Sultan, so he answered, ” Far be it 
from me, sire, to say nay to such a 
person who can send a present like 
tliis.” 

Then all the people in the court 
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clapped their hands in glee, and the 
Sultan rose from his throne. " Go, my 
good woman,” said he, " and tell your 
son that I am waiting with open arms 
to embrace him. The sooner he comes 
to claim the hand of the princess 
my daughter, the more pleased I shall 
be.” 

Aladdin’s mother bowed and retired. 
The Sultan then sent everybody away 
but the vizier. He told the slaves to 
cany the golden basins and the jewels 
into the palace that he might show them 
to the Sultana and his daughter. 

In the meantime. Aladdin’s mother, 
reaching home, showed by her manner 
how she had got on with the Sultan. 
Nor did she lose a moment in telling 
her son what had taken place. " The 
Sultan awaits you,” added she, “ and I 
advise you to make youmelf fit to appear 
before 'him.” 

Aladdin went to his o^vn room and 
took down the lamp which had been 
so true a friend to him. No sooner had 
he rubbed it than the genie again showed 
himself ready to do his bidding. 
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Aladdin’s mother bo\\ed.'’ 
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“ Genie,” said Aladdin, ” I want yon 
to take me to the bath, and when I 
have bathed, to have a rich and hand- 
some dress ready for me.” 

Aladdin had no sooner given his orders 
than he was lifted up and carried through 
the air without being seen. Then he 
was put into a bath of the finest marble, 
where he was washed and rubbed with 
sweet perfumes. His skin became white 
and fresh, and his body felt lighter and 
more active. 

He then went to the dressing-room, 
where, in place of his old robe, he found 
one more rich and handsome than a 
Sultan's. By the help of the genie, who 
waited on him, he put’ on each part 
until he was quite dressed. 

Then the genie took him home in the 
same way as he had carried him to the 
bath. ” Have you any further de- 
mands ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes,” said Aladdin. ” Bring me a 
horse as soon as you can, which shall 
be more beautiful than any horse in the 
Sultan’s stables, and let the saddle and 
bridle and the WTappings be worth more 
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than a million pounds. Let them flash 
with jewels of all kinds. 

" I order you also at the sam 6 time 
to get me twenty slaves as well and 
richly dr^sed as those who carried the 
basins of gold, to walk on each side and 
behind me, and twenty more to walk 
in two ranks before me. You must 
also get six female slaves to wait on 
my mother. These must be dressed 
more richly than the princess. I also 
want ten thousand pieces of gold in 
ten purses. These are all my com- 
mands at present. Go, and make all 
haste." 

All in a moment the genie went and 
came back. He brought the horse, the 
slaves, ten of whom had each a 
purse with ten thousand pieces of 
gold in every one, and the six female 
slaves each with a fine dress for 
Aladdin’s mother wrapped in a piece 
of silver cloth. These he gave to 
Aladdin. 

Aladdin took only four of the ten 
purses, and gave them .to his mother, 
as he said she might want them. He 
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left the other six m the hands of the 
slaves and told them that as they 
went along the streets they were to 
throw the coins m heaps to the 
people 

He then gave the six female slaves 
to his mother telhng her that they 
were for her and that the dresses which 
they had in the silver cloths were for 
her use 

And now a start was made for the 
palace Aladdin mounted his horse and 
began the march m the order we have 
told Though he had never been on 
horseback in his life he rode quite well, 
and everybody praised the grace he 
showed m the saddle 

The streets were thronged with people 
who shouted and cheered as the slaves 
threw the gold pieces among them 
Aladdin was so changed in loolcs and 
dress that no one knew him not even 
those wnth whom he had played in the 
streets This all came from the power 
of the wonderful lamp 

At length the palace was reached 
Tlie Sultan was overjoyed to see so 
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handsome a man as Aladdin, and so 
gay and rich a dress as he wore. He 
himself had not one so thickly covered 
with jew’els. He came down from his 
throne two or three steps so as to 
prevent Aladdin from falling down at 
his feet, and holding out his hand, put 
Aladdin to sit between himself and the 
vizier. 

Aladdin then rose and spoke to the 
Sultan in these words : " O sire, I beg 
you not to think me rash in asking 
for the hand of the princess your daugh- 
ter, but I should die if I did not have 
her for my 

The Sultan was charmed with Aladdin, 
and made a sign. At once the air was 
filled with the sounds of trumpets and 
cjrmbals, and Aladdin was led by the 
Sultan into a saloon where a great 
feast was served up. The Sultan and 
Aladdin sat at a table together, and 
the vizier and the chief guards waited 
on them. 

.The Sultan talked as a friend with 
Aladdin, and was more and more pleased 
wth him each moment. Then he gave 
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orders for the. marriage papers to be 
made ready 

Aladdin, ho\vev», did not wish the 
wedding to take place at once He told 
the Sultan that first of all he wanted 
to prepare a house, good and large, 
fit for a prmcess 

‘ That IS well,” said the Sultan 
' There js a large open space before 
my palace Take that, and build a 
house upon it fit for my daughter the 
pnncess ” 

Then Aladdin, going home, called 
the genie, to whom he gave orders to 
build him a house on the space of 
ground m front of the palace It 
was to be built of precious stones and 
to contain a room full of gold for his 
use 

Knowing the house would be built 
to his orders, Aladdin sent his mother, 
richly dressed and attended by her 
slaves, to tell the pnncess it was ready 
She set out at once 

That same night the house was built 
It rose m the air with its rooms one 
above another Its walls shone and 
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its furniture was of pure gold and 
pearls. 

In the morning the posters opened 
the gates of tlie palace, and were not 
able to believe their eyes, for, till that 
moment, they had never seen so large 
and so handsome a building as' that 
which they now saw. The Sultan saw 
it, and called his vizier, who put it 
do-wn to magic. “ We shall see,” he 
said, ** what is to come of all this finery 
of Aladdin's.” 

And now the marriage took place. 
There had nothing been seen like it 
in all the world before. There were 
gold. and silver dishes and cups, wines 
of the rarest sorts, and cakes of the 
best. 

For some time Aladdin and the prin- 
cess lived in happiness. They loved 
each other dearly, and were a joy to 
the Sultan and the Sultana. Sad to 
say, an event took place which put an 
end to it all. 

The magician had been away from 
China, but now he began to think 
the lamp and what had -become of it 
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By his magic he found out it was still 
Aladdm's, and that he had become a 
nch man and a pnnce The magician 
once more went to the city There he 
saw the fine house which Aladdm had 
bmlt, and felt pretty sure that the lamp 
was somewhere inside Oh, if he could 
only teU where * 

He thought of a plan He went 
to the shop of a man who made and 
sold lamps *' I want,” said he to the 
man, " a dozen copper lamps Can you 
make them for me ^ ” 

" To be sure • ” rephed the man 
“ You may have them to morrow ” 

Next day the magician had the lamps 
sent to his inn, and he thereupon took 
them round the aty m a basket crying 
out, " Who will change old lamps for 
new ? ” 

Everybody thought the magician was 
mad, and laughed at him " That man,” 
said they, ” has surely lost his senses 
to offer new lamps for old ones ” And 
the children hooted after him as he 
went along 

By and by he came to the street 
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which led to Aladdin's house and the 
Sultan’s palace. Aladdin had gone to 
the hunt, but his princess sat at an 
open window at her spinning with her 
maidens. All of them heard the cry, 
" Who win change old lamps for new 
ones ? " 

One of the maidens laughed at the 
idea of changing old lamps for new, 
and said that the man must be 
*]oking. Then it was agreed . to try 
him with Aladdin’s lapap. “ Take 
it down,” said the princess : " we 

shall then see if he is a madman or 
not.” 

Now Aladdin had never spoken of the 
lamp to his 'vife, nor had she the least 
idea that it was through the lamp that 
so much wealth and honour had come 
to her husband. 

The slave went down to the street 
with the lamp, which the magician saw 
and knew in a moment. “ A new lamp 
for an old one ? ” said he. “ Ay, truly,” 
said the slave ; ” the princess desires 
it.” The slave then chose out a pretty 
new lamp, leaving the old one with 
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the magician, and ran off to her mis 
tress 

No sooner did the magician get the 
lamp m his hands than he went back 
towards his mn On the way he passed 
along a very quiet street, where he 
put do\vn his basket of new lamps 
and left them Then, mstead of gomg 
to his inn, he turned through the 
gate of the city and got out mto the 
country 

WTien night came on he drew the 
lamp from his bosom and rubbed it 

What do you \vish ^ ” cried the geme, 
who had come m an mstant " I am 
ready to obey you as your slave, and 
the slave of those who have the lamp 
m their hands, both I and the other 
slaves of the lamp” 

I command you to take up the 
house, which you and the other slaves 
of the lamp have built, near the Sultan’s 
p^ace, and carry it wrth me and all 
that IS m it, dead and alive, to Africa,” 
said the magician 

At once he and the whole palace 
was lifted up and earned by the genie 
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right to the spot where the magician 
desired. 

Next day, as soon as it was light, 
the Sultan cast his eyes towards the 
palace of Aladdin. Alas ! there was 
nothing left but the open space of land 
on which it had been built. He thought 
his eyes were grown dim, and that he 
could not see ; so he rubbed them. 
Still there was no Aladdin's palace. 
Then he called his vizier. " Look there,” 
cried he. ” The new palace is gone. 
It has not fallen, or the ruins would 
be left. Alas ! my poor daughter is 
gone. Where is the wretch who asked 
her for a wife ? I will strike off his 
head.” 

The Sultan was told that Aladdin 
had been gone to the hunt these two 
days. " Then send thirty of my 
horsemen to drag him before me in 
chains.” 

The horsemen were at once sent into 
the forest where Aladdin had gone, and 
there they found him. ” Prince Aladdin,” 
said the chief of the horsemen, “ I am 
sorry to have to tell you that you 
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must come to the Sultan. I hope you 
will pardon me, but I must do my 
duty.” 

He then took hold of Aladdin, bound 
him hand and foot, and carried him to 
the Sultan. 

The moment the Sultan saw him 
he ordered his head to be struck 
off 

” Not so fast, sire,” put in the vizier. 
” Do you not see the people making 
their way into the palace ? Aladdin has 
been kind to them, and they are now 
going to shield him from your wrath 
and save him.” 

The Sultan looTced, and saw a huge 
crowd of people, with swords dra\vn, ’ 
coming with all speed to the palace. 
His face showed that he was in great 
fear. ” Put up your sword,” said he 
to the headsman, ” and you, vizier, 
tell the people that Aladdin is safe from 
harm. I pardon him.” 

This was done. 

When all was quiet the Sultan called 
Aladdin to him. " What have I done, • 
sire, to vex you ? ” asked Aladdin, who 
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had not yet been told what had taken 
place. 

“ Don't talk to me," said the Sultan. 
" Where is my dear daughter ? IVhere 
is the house you built for her on the 
open space in front of my palace ? 
I^ere ? I say. Where ? " 

Aladdin looked through the window 
of the room he was in, and lo 1 he 
too was struck dumb for . a moment. 
" Sire,” said he, " the palace is surely 
gone, but I have had no hand in it. 
Pray give me forty days in which to 
search for your daughter, my wife ; 
and if I do not find her, you may kill 
me." 

This was granted, and Aladdin left 
the Sultan to mourn alone. Going 
through the city, he asked all he met 
if they had seen anything done to his 
palace, whereupon they thought he had 
gone mad. Then he made up his mind 
to leave the city and make his search 
beyond it. 

Towards night he found himself near 
a river, and the idea came to him 
that he would drown himself. But, 
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as he stepped down the steep bank 
he shpped, and m doing so rubbed 
the ring he was weanng on the 
rock 

“ What do you wsh ^ ” cned the 
genie, who had come m an instant 
“ I am ready to obey you as your slave, 
and the slave of him who has the ring 
upon his finger, both I and the other 
slaves of the nng ” 

How strange that Aladdm should 
not have thought of the nng before ! 
" Welcome, dear genie,” cned he “Thou 
hast saved my life before Save it 
again by giving* me back my palace 
and my dear wife, the princess ” 

“What you ask,” said the genie, "is 
not in my power I am only the slave 
of the nng , you must address yourself 
to the slave of the lamp ” 

" In that case, then,” said Aladdm, 
" at least take me to the spot where my 
palace is, and place me under the 
window of the pnncess ” He had barely 
said this before the genie, lifting him 
up, bore him through the air to Afnca, 
near a large city, and m the midst of 
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a meadow, in which the palace stood. 
Setting him down under one of the 
windows of the princess's room, he there 
left him. 

All this was the work of an instant. 

It was night, and Aladdin slept soundly 
beneath a tree. Next morning he was 
roused by the princess opening the 
window. He looked up and there saw 
her. She saw him too, and b^de him 
come to her through a secret doqr. 

Soon they embraced each other with 
tears of joy, and then Aladdin asked 
her what had become of the lamp. 
The poor princess told him all, and 
begged him to forgive her, which he 
did, saying it must be got again by 
some means. He felt sure that the 
taking away of the palace was the work 
of the magician. 

Then Aladdin formed his plans. He 
went into the city and bought a drug, 
which he gave to the princess later 
in the day, asking her to put it in 
the magician's wine at supper that 
evening. 

The princess hardly liked to do such 
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a thing, even though the magician had 
treated her so ill ; but she did if, 
and no sooner had he drunk his wine 
than he sank a helpless corpse on the 
floor. 

Aladdin lay in hiding near the place, 
and at a signal went to the princess. 
All the slaves and servants were sent 
to their o^vn rooms while Aladdin searched 
for the lamp. He found it in the magi- 
cian's bosom, and at once rubbed it 
hard. 

In less time than it takes "to tell the 
story the genie came, to whom Aladdin 
gave orders for the palace to be carried 
back just as it was to China. 

The Sultan, who, in the meantime, 
had hardly had a wink of sleep, looked 
once more through his window and be- 
held the palace in its place. Aladdin, 
who had risen early, thought the Sultan 
would lose no time in coming to see his 
daughter, so he went out to meet him. 
The Sultan came, and he and Aladdin 
were friends once more. Great was 
the joy of every one of them, and all 
trouble was cast aside. 
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Now it chanced that the magician 
had a brother from whom he had been 
parted many years. This brother found 
out that the magician had been put 
to death by poison» and that it had been 
done by a princess who was wedded to 
a rich man of low birth. He looked for 
this princess in all parts of the world, 
and at last came to the city where 
Aladdin lived. 

In the city there also lived a holy 
woman whose name was Fatima. The 
magician’s brother made his way to 
her, and bade her, under pain of death, 
to change her clothes for his. "When 
this was done the brother, whom we 
wU now call Fatima and speak of as 
a woman, went to the palace of Aladdin 
and began to talk with the princess. 

So pleased was the princess with the 
holy woman that she asked her to stay 
with her in the palace. 

That was just what Fatima wanted, 
so she said she wguld. " Rise, then,” 
said the princess, follow me, and we 
wU choose your room." 

Fatima did so with feeble steps, and 
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soon the holy woman was lodged m the 
palace Every day she saw the pnncess, 
and the two became fast friends 

One day, when walkmg through the 
rooms, they came to the saloon which 
was the best room m the palace Fatima 
said she hked it very much, but there 
was one thmg wanting — the egg of a 
roc hung from the centre dome 

When Aladdin came home, having 
been absent for some days, the prm- 
cess was sad " What is the matter, 
my dear ? ” he asked “ Have you 
not all you wish for to make you 
happy ? ” 

“ I thought we had the most beautiful 
palace m the world," said the pnncess, 
“but now I find out that there is one 
thing wanting to make it complete — the 
egg of a roc hung from the centre dome 
of the saloon " 

“ As for that," said Aladdm, " it shall 
be done at once " Then gomg to the 
saloon he rubbed the lamp, which he 
now always kept m his bosom. The 
genie came, and on hearing what Aladdin 
wished, he gave such a wild and loud 
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slinek that the walls of all the palace 
shook 

“ Wretch,” cned the geme, ” you want 
me to hang my master from the dome , 
but it IS a good thmg for you that 
the request is not your o\vn It comes 
from the magician’s brother, who is 
now in this palace, dressed as a holy 
woman Fmd him, and slay him at 
once ” 

Then Aladdm went back to the 
pnncess, and the holy woman was sent 
for She came, and Aladdm asked 
her to cure a pam which he had in 
his head 

Now was the holy woman’s chance to 
slay Aladdin and secure the lamp 

He bent his head for Fatima to 
place her hand upon it, when lo I all 
at once Aladdm rose, seized a dagger 
which Fatima had already grasped from 
under her cloak, and thrust it into her 
heart 

” What have you done ’ ” cried the 
pnncess 

” This IS not a holy woman at all,” 
said Aladdin, ” but the brother of that 
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cruel magician who has done us both 
so much hurt He has come to his fate 
Now we shall indeed be happy ” 

These words were spoken m truth, 
for Aladdin and his dear princess hved 
for many years in each other’s love , 
and, when the Sultan died, Aladdin 
took his place and ruled his land m 
peace. 




The Story of Abou-Hassan 
.the Wag, 

or the- Sleeper Awakened. 

■ HEH the Caliph Haroun al 
.. Raschid was there lived 
at- Bagdad a merchant who 
had one son called Abou- 
HasSan 'the*''’Wag.- His father, wishing 
very, much'* that this son should grow 
op to be.,a \vise and clever man, was 
always teaching him something. He 
would mal«e the little boy stand before 
’him, and with lifted finger ask him 
many questions. There was always a 
can^ hidden' behind his father’s back, 
and if Abou-Hassan could not answer 
these questions, it would come down 
sharply on his shoulders. 

But while Abou-Hassan was still very 
young, his father died, and left him 
great riches. He divided these into 
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two parts — ^half to save, and half to 
spend , and, as he had a great many^ 
friends who were all fond of spending 
money, half of his nches was soon all 
gone 

When Ahoh Hassan found he had no 
money left to spend, he told his fnends , 
but they did not care, as they had only 
liked him because he was nch, and 
shared all he had with them This 
made him sad, and he told his mother, 
who tried to comfort him, for she 
knew they were not real fnends who 
did not care for him now that he was 
poor 

Saying farewell to these untrue fnends, 
Abou-Hassan began to live very care- 
fully upon the other half of his nches 
He made up hvs imnd that he would 
talk only to strangers, and that he 
would have a new fnend every night 
So when night came he always sat on 
the bndge, and invited a passing stranger 
to go home with him to supper When 
mommg came he sent his guest away, 
and never spoke to him again , and 
this he did every night for a year 
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One dKy, when he was sitting on the 
bridge as usual, the Cahph and some 
of his servants passed by Abou Hassan 
did not know it was the Caliph, because 
he was dressed like an ordinary man, 
having come out to walk about the 
streets just hke any one else So, 
catchmg hold of him, he said, “ Oh, 
my master, come home and feast with 
me ” 

" Lead the way," replied the Caliph, 
and he followed the young man to 
his house, which he was surpnsed 
to find was such a fine one Its 
walls were covered with wonderful 
thmgs, and m the middle played a 
fountam which looked hke dancing 
gold 

“ Tell me all about yourself," said 
the Cahph, " that I may reward you for 
your kindness " 

" Alas I " answered Abou-Hassan, “we 
cannot be fnends I shall see you no 
more after to night " 

“ Why so " asked the Cahph, who, 
when Abou-Hassan had told him all 
the story of his untrue fnends, said he 
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did not wonder that the lyoung man 
was airaid of making new ones. 

The feast being over, the Caliph asked 
Abou-Hassan if he had any great wish. 
And Abou-Hassan ^id his greatest wish 
was to punish the sheikhs who lived 
at the nearest mosque. They were the 
priests, and whenever they heard music 
and noise in Abou-Hassan’s house, They 
would send the judge to punish him 
and make him pay fines. 

" May you have your wish,"' said the 
Caliph, and when Abou-Hassan was not 
lool^g, put something into his cup 
which made him go to sleep. As soon 
as he was fast asleep, the Caliph called 
his servants, and they carried Abou- 
Hassan away to the Caliph's palace, 
and put him in the royal bed. 

Tlien the Caliph, calling ‘together his 
chief servants, told them that when 
Abou-Hassan awoke ' they were to 
pretend he was the Caliph, and do 
everything that he told them. And 
the real Caliph went away and hid 
• himself. 

^Vhen Abou-Hassan awoke in the 


I 
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morning he was surprised to find him 
self m a palace, with servants kneeling 
beside his bed and kissing the ground 
before him 

“ Oh, our lord, it is the time for 
morning prayer,*' said one of them , 
and Abou Hassan laughed, because he 
did not know himself He looked at 
the walls of blue and gold, the silken 
curtains and golden cups, the lighted 
lamps and many slaves, and thought 
he must be dreaming He called a 
slave, and said, “Tell me where I am 
and who I am ” 

" Oh, Pnnce of the Faithful, you are 
the Caliph of the country,” replied the 
slave, bowing very low 

" You are teUing lies,” said Abou- 
Hassan angnly , but on the other slaves 
draNving near and telhng him he was 
mdeed the Caliph, he began to beheve 
it himself 

” Yesterday I was Abou-Hassan to- 
day I am the Cahph Whatever has 
happened to me ’ ” he said to himself, 
as the slaves began to dress him One 
brought him gold shoes tnmmed with 
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rubies, and Abou Hassan was afraid to 
put them on He washed his hands 
m a golden basm, and then the slaves 
brought him a splendid robe 

“ I am sure the \vicked fames have 
done it all," he said , but as soon as 
he was dressed, a slave ^ came to ask 
if he had any commands that must be 
obeyed m the city 

" Yes,” cried Abou Hassan, thinking 
this a fine chance to punish his enemies 
" I command that the four sheikhs in 
the nearest mosque have each a thousand 
blows And when that is done let a 
paper be written to say that they must 
hve no longer in the street where the 
mosque is Also mount them upon 
mules, wth their faces towards the 
animals' tails, and take them round the 
city, calling out that this is the punish- 
ment of those who trouble their neigh- 
bours ” 

“ It shall be done, oh pnnce,” said 
the slaves humbly " Have you no 
other commands ^ " 

" Yes 1 I have one more,” said Abou 
Hassan agam ” Go to a little street 
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near the mosque, and ask for the house 
of Abou-Hassan the Wag Give his 
mother a hundred pieces of gold from 
me ” 

“ Yes, oh pnnce/’ answered all the 
slaves 

‘ Now you may depart,” ordered Abou 
Hassan, for he was begmnmg to feel 
quite hke a real Cahph 

When the slaves had gone, he called 
for something to eat, and was taken 
to another splendid room, where a 
table covered with good things was 
waiting 

” It must have been the king of the 
genu who had supper wth me last 
night,” he said to himself " This is his 
way of rewarding me, and I am now 
among the fain^ ’ 

While he was thus talking to him- 
self, one of the slave girls filled his 
cup with ^vme He did not see what 
she was doing, and she put mto it 
somethmg that sent him to sleep 
again 

The real Cahph then coming out of 
his hiding place, told the slaves to carry 
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Abou-Hassan to his own home once 
more, and to lay him on his own bed, 
which they did And when he awoke 
to find it quite dark, he called out to 
know where he was But nobody an- 
swered him, until his mother, hearing 
him shouting, ran to see what was the 
matter 

" Who are you, old woman " he 
asked, when he saw her, for he' still 
thought he was m the Cahpli's palace 

“ I am your mother, oh son," she 
answered, feeling rather afraid 

" You are not," shouted Abou-Hassan 
" Do you not know that I am the 
Caliph, and lord of the country and 
the people ’ " 

" Oh ! do be quiet " said the old 
mother " If any one hears you say 
such things, you will be put into prison 
Listen to me, for I have good news 
for you Yesterday the Caliph ordered 
your enemies to be sent away, and he 
sent me a hundred gold pieces as a 
present " 

Abou-Hassan gave a great cry when 
he heard this, and said, *' It was I who 
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sent you the gold, and I am the Pnnce 
of the Faithful ” He seized a stick and 
beat his old mother because she would 
not beheve him, until the neighbours 
rushed in and stopped him 

" This man is mad," they all shouted, 
and tymg his hands behind his back, 
carried him off to a place where they 
shut him up by himself They put a 
cham round his neck and fastened it 
to a heavy door, and every day gave 
him a good beating and some very nasty 
medicme 

'When, he had been, there ten 
his mother came to visit him She 
looked in at him through the \vm- 
dow, and saw him sittmg very quietly, 
for Abou-Hassan had now time to 
think, and he began to feel sure he 
had only dreamed that he was the 
Caliph 

On seeing his mother, he told her 
he was sorry that he had beaten her 
and done such strange things, and she 
forgave him, and took him home v/ith 
her again 

Every one could see that he was 
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cured of his madness, but soon grow 
mg tired of livmg quietly alone, he 
went out one day to sit on the 
bndge And as he sat there, the 
Cahph came along, this tune dressed as 
a merchant 

*' Do not come near me, oh king of 
the wicked genu,” cned Abou-Hassan 
” It was you who made me think I was 
the Cahph, and caused me to be shut 
up as a madman, and I wiU not have 
you for my companion ” 

” Why > what have I done ^ ” asked 
the Caliph, with a laugh 
” As much as you could to hurt me," 
said Abou-Hassan, who told the Cahph 
all the story of his troubles 
” Well,” said the Cahph, ” I did 
one kind action for you I helped 
you to get nd of your enemies, the 
sheikhs ” 

*' Yes,” rephed Abou-Hassan slowly, 
” you did that,” and he began to feel 
less angry ^vlth the Caliph In fact, 
before very long they became friends, 
and Abou Hassan went to hve at the 
palace, and became the greatest favourite 
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of the Caliph and of his wife, the lady 
Zobeide. 

After a time he married one of 
Zobeide’s maidens, whose name was 
Nouzatalfuad. She was very beautiful, 
and they lived happily together for a 
long time. But, being both fond of 
spending money, they found out one 
day that they had spent every piece of 
gold they possessed, and had nothing 
left. 

Abou-Hassan sat down to wonder 
liow he could get some more, and 
remembering that the Caliph had once 
played a trick upon him, resolved to 
play a trick upon the Caliph. 

So he said to his wife, " We will 
pretend to be dead. I wU lie down 
and you must spread a silk cover over 
me, and then tell the lady Zobeide. 
You must cry and scream, and she 
will be very sorry for you, and will 
give you two hundred gold pieces and 
two pieces of silk. Then you must 
pretend to be dead, and I will go and 
tell the Caliph, and he will give me 
the same.” 
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Abou Hassan and his wife then earned 
out this plan Zobeide wept when she 
heard that Abou Hassan the Wag was 
dead, and gave his wife the gold and 
the silk The Cahph too was very sorry 
to hear that Abou Hassan had lost his 
beautiful wife, and gave him a piece of 
silk and two hundred pieces of gold to 
pay for her funeral 

Abou-Hassan was so pleased with the 
success of his plan that he danced about 
the room, though every one thought 
he was dead, and he and his \vife had 
quite a big Heap of gold pieces be- 
tween them They spread out theu* 
pieces of silk, and admired them very 
much, and sat laughing together for a 
long tune 

Now soon after Abou Hassan had 
told him of the death of his wife, the 
^ Cahph went to tell Zobeide how sorry 
he was that she had lost her favourite 
maiden His chief slave, Mesrour, went 
with him, but, on reachmg Zobeide’s 
room, they found her waiting to tell 
the Cahph how grieved she was to hear 
his friend Abou-Hassan was dead 
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The Caliph smiled, and said to Mes- 
rour, “ Women have no sense. It is 
not Abou-Hassan who is dead ; it is 
his beautiful wife.” 

" No \ no I ” cried the lady Zobeide. 
“ Nouzatalfuad is alive and well, but 
she came to me in great grief not long 
ago, to tell me that Abou-Hassan is 
dead.” 

” This is nonsense,” said the Caliph. 
'* It is Nouzatalfuad who is dead.” 

“ Indeed, my lord,” cried Zobeide 
again, " I am sure it is Abou-Hassan.” 

The Caliph now grew angry, though 
not quite sure in his own mind whom 
to be angry with. He looked very 
fierce, as all the members of his family 
did when they were angrj', and called 
out to Mesrour, saying, ” Go at once 
to the house of Abou-Hassan and see 
who is really dead.” 

Mesrour, setting off as fast as he 
could go, ran all the w'ay. On reach- 
ing the little street where Abou-Hassan 
lived, he saw him looking out of the 
window, and Abou-Hassan saw Mesrour 
coming. 
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“ Here is Mesrpur,” he said to his 
wife “ I expect the Caliph has sent 
him to see whidi of us is dead You 
must pretend to be dead when he comes 
in, and then the Cahph will believe 
me " 

So as Nouzatalfuad lay down, and 
kept very still, Mesrour thought he 
saw the maiden lying dead Being 
quite sure that Abou Hassan had told 
the truth, he went home agam to tell 
the Cahph, and Abou Hassan, peep 
mg out of the curtains, laughed at 
him as he humed along with his big 
stick 

When he got back to the palace, he 
knelt at the Cahph’s feet, and said, 
" Oh, my lord, it 15 indeed Nouzatalfuad 
who IS dead, for I saw her lying there 
with my own eyes, and Abou Hassan is 
full of gnef ” 

When the lady Zobeide heard what 
hlesrour said, it was her turn to be 
angry 

“ Why do you believe what that 
slave says ? " sbe cried “ I shall 
send some one myself to see whether 
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Abou-Hassan is not dead, for I am 
sure that he is ** She called an 
old woman who always spoke the 
truth,, and giving her some money, 
told her to find out what had really 
happened 

The old woman ran as fast as she 
could, but Abou-Hassan saw her coming. 
" Here is a messenger from the lady 
Zobeide,” he said. “ Now I will pre- 
tend to be dead, so that she will believe 
you*’ 

So Abou-Hassan lay still, and when 
the old woman reached the house, she 
was met by Nouzatalfuad. 

" See what has happened to me t 
Abou-Hassan is dead,” she screamed, 
” and I am left alone in the world. 
Oh 1 how good he was to me.” 

” I am sorry for you,” said the old 
woman. “ And now I will go back and 
tell my mistress the truth, for Mesrour 
declares that Abou-Hassan is alive, and 
you are dead.” 

“ Why, I told my mistress that I 
had lost my good husband,” cried Nouza- 
talfuad, pretending to be surprised. 

TAN. I 
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“ And she gave me two hundred pieces 
of gold and some nch silk I wish 
that I had really died, and he had 
lived Whatever shall I do without 
him ^ ” And she and the old woman 
wept together 

When the old woman, returnmg to 
the palace, told this story, Zobeide 
was quite sure that Mesrour had been 
telhng lies Sending for him, she 
told him what the old woman had 
said, and made him promise to tell the 
Caliph 

But Mesrour only said, " It is this 
old woman who tells hes For I 
saw Abou-Hassan alive and well wth 
my own eyes, and his wife lymg 
dead ” 

This made the old woman very 
angry “ You know you are saying 
what IS not true," she cned, " be- 
cause you want to make everybody 
quarrel " 

" Nothmg of the kmd," answered 
Mesrour " The lady Zobeide beheves 
you because she knows no better " 

The lady Zobeide, gettmg mto a great 
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rage, told the Caliph what his slave had 
said, in a loud and angry voice. But 
the Caliph was so puzzled that he did 
not know what to believe. 

'* It seems as if I tell lies, and you 
tell lies, and Mesrour tells lies, and the 
old woman tells lies," he said to 
Zobeide. " And I think the best way 
to find out the truth is for us all to 
go together to the house of Abou- 
Hassan, and see who has spoken the 
ttuth.” 

So they all four arose and set out 
together to the little street where 
Abou-Hassah lived. The Caliph was 
quite sure it would now be proved 
that his friend was not dead, and 
Zobeide rejoiced to think that every 
one would soon know Mesrour to be 
untruthful. 

But Abou-Hassan kept a strict watch 
from his ^vindow that day, for he 
wondered if any one else would come 
from the palace. And he saw the 
Caliph and Zobeide and the old woman , 
and Mesrour coming quickly up the 
street. 
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" You may drop a jar without break- 
ing it, which means that the time 
has come to be careful,” he said to 
his wife, as she sat looking at him 
m horror and sa3dng, What shall we 
do ? ” 

” Never fear,” said Abou - Hassan 
calmly. ” We will now both pretend 
to be dead.” He lay down upon the 
low couch, and his wife lay by his 
side. They both closed their eyes, and 
covered themselves with a veil, 'and 
then kept very still. Presently in’ walked* 
the Cahph, the lady Zobeide, Mesrour 
the slave, and the old woman. They 
all stood in a row, and looked down 
upon AboU'Hassan and his wife, and 
said nothing, until Zobeide began to 
cry. 

” Alas ! alas ! ” she said. . " They 
are both dead. I know how it is. My 
dear, beautiful maiden has mourned for 
her husband so much that she has died 
too.” 

” Do not be so foolish,” said the 
Caliph. ” Have I not told you that 
Abou-Hassan came to me tearing his 
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clothes wth gnef because he had lost 
his beautiful wife ’ Did I not give 
him two hundred pieces of gold to pay 
for her funeral ? Of course it is he 
who died last, because he could not 
live alone '* 

But Zobeide would not believe this, 
and she and the Caliph talked so long 
about it that at last he lost his 
patience 

Sittmg do\vn beside the couch where 
Abou-Hassan and his wife lay, he said 
m a loud voice, “ If any one will tell 
me truly which of these two died first, 
I wll give him a thousand pieces of 
gold *’ 

Abou-Hassan no sooner heard these 
words than he sat straight up, though 
he was supposed to be dead 

“ It was I who died first, oh Pnnce 
of the Faithful," he said " Please 
give me the thousand gold pieces that 
you have ]ust promised to any one 
who wall tell you the truth " 

When she heard her husband say 
this, Nouzatalfuad sat up too, and told 
her lady Zobeide that she wa^i not 
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dead either, but that they had both 
been pretending Zobeide was rather 
angry at the tnck which they had 
played, but the Caliph did nothing 
but laugh In fact, he laughed so 
much that he could hardly stand or 
speak, though he kept trying to tell 
Abou-Hassan what a funny man he 
was 

“ Why did you not us for some 
money ’ ” said the lady Zobeide 

“ I was ashamed to do so," answered 
Nouzatalfuad 

“ And I did not like to ask the Caliph 
for more, when I had spent all mine," 
added Abou Hassan " I had enough 
when I was alone, but smce I mamed 
this maiden, I have spent a great deal 
more In fact, I am quite sure I should 
spend it, however much I had, so please 
give me the thousand pieces you pro- 
mised ” 

The Caliph and the lady Zobeide 
both laughed again, and as soon as they 
got back to the palace a thousand 
pieces of gold were given to Abou- 
Hassan The Caliph was very glad 
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that his friend was not dead, and from 
that day gave him enough money to 
live on every year. The lady Zobeide 
also gave a thousand pieces of gold to 
his wfe, and Abou-Hassan and Nouza- 
talfuad lived together, and served the 
Caliph very happily, for a long, long 
time. 



The Story of the 
F isherman. 



^HERE once lived a very old 
fisherman who was very poor 
Every morning he went out 
to his work, but would never 
cast his net into the sea more than 
four times This was one of the rules 
of his hfe 

One morning, while yet the moon 
was up, he cast m his net, and as he 
drew it out he said, “ How heavy it 
IS ' I must surely have a fine catch of 
fish this time " i 

Alas ! all that was in the net was 
the dead body of an ass The fisher- 
man at once threw it mto the sea, and 
agam cast m his net 

He found it hard to draw to land 
this time also, but there were no fish, 
only a basket of mud and sand A third 
time he cast m his net, and drew out 
only stones, shells, and filth. 

138 
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The day now began to da\vn, and 
the fisherman fell to saying his prayers, 
as his custom was. To them this time 
he added : " O Lord, Thou knowest 
that I only throw my net into the sea 
four times a day. Three times have 
I done this to-day without a catch. 
One more only remains. I pray Thee 
be kind to me as Thou wast to Moses.” 

For the fourth time the net was 
thrown. Again there were no fish, but 
only a copper vase, which seemed to 
be full of something, for it was very 
heavy. It was close shut too, and sealed. 
” I will sell this vase to a founder,” 
said the fisherman, " and I have no 
doubt shall get more money for it than 
if the net had drawn out a hundred 
fishes.” 

First of all he ^vished to find out 
what was inside the vase, so, taking 
his knife, he cut round the edge of 
the seal, and soon the lid came off. 
The vase was full of smoke, but, as the 
fisherman stood gazing at it, the smoke 
curled out and formed a cloud all round 
about. Then it came together again. 
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and lo I it took the shape of a genie 
twice as large as any of the giants. 

The fisherman, as you may suppose, 
tried to run away, but was so afraid 
that he could not Kft a foot. 

“ Solomon, Solomon,” cried the genie. 
" Pardon, I pray, and I will never more 
go against thy will.” 

On hearing this the fisherman grew 
bold. " What dost thou say, proud 
spirit ? ” said he. ” Solomon has been 
dead more than eighteen hundred years. 
Tell me why thou wast shut up in this 
vase.” 

” Speak to me gently,” said the genie, 
” before I kill thee.” 

” Why wilt thou kill me ? ” asked 
the fisherman. ” Have I not set thee 
free ? Wilt thou return evil for good ? ” 

” Indeed, I viust kill thee," said the 
genie, ” but since thou art a good 
fisherman, I will grant thee one boon." 

” What is that ? ” asked the fisherman. 

” You may choose the manner of your 
death,” replied the genie. Then he 
added, '* Listen to my story. King 
Solomon shut me up in this vase to 
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punish me. He gave the vase to an 
evil genie, who threw it into the sea. 
I then made a vow, and said that the 
person who drew me out in the first 
hundred years should become a very 
rich man. Alas ! the time went by, 
and no one drew me out. 

" Two other ages also passed by, 
and still I was not set free. Then, at 
last, I said I would kill the person who 
should draw me out, but would grant 
him the favour to choose how he should 
die." 

" Alack, woe is me ! " said the fisher- 
man. " Take back thy vow, and God 
will forgive you." 

" No," said the genie. '* Thou must 
surely die.” 

The fisherman now felt all in a faint, 
and was about to fall to the ground. 
Then he took courage and said to the 
genie, “ I submit to the will of God, 
but first I must ask you something." 

’ " Be quick then," said the genie. 
" What is it ? ” 

."I wish to know,” said the fishermarf, 
" if you were really in that vase. I 
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cannot believe it Do you swear it 
by the great name of God ? " 

“ I swear,” said the genie 
“ Why,” replied the fisherman, with 
a laugh, ‘ that vase is not big enough 
to hold one of your feet, let alone all 
your body and I shall not think you 
speak the truth unless you show me ’ 

” Then I will," said the genie, who 
mstantly turned into smoke, and bit 
by bit curled into the vase 
A voice came out of the smoke " Do 
I speak the truth ’ ” asked the genie 
'' Wait a bit,” said the fisherman, as 
he quickly put the cover on the vase 
” It IS now your turn to ask for pardon 
But no, I will throw you back into 
the sea, and on this spot I will build 
a house and live m it I will warn all 
fishermen not to cast their nets here- 
abouts, and never more shall you be 
free ” 

The genie tned hard to move the 
fisherman to pity, and at last he said, 
” If you will promise in the great name 
of God not to harm me I will open the 
vase ” 
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The genie was ready to promise any- 
thmg, and did so at once Then the 
fisherman took off the cover, and out 
came the genie 

“ Take up your net and follow me,” 
he said, " and I will show you how to 
get nch ” 

The two then Ment away from the 
city over the top of a high hill to a 
pond with hills on all its four sides 

“ Throw your net into the pond, and 
catch fish,” said the genie 

The fisherman did so, and when he 
drew out the net, he found he had 
caught four beautiful fishes, each of a 
different colour-one red, one white, 
one blue, and one yellow 

” Take these fishes to the palace,” said 
the genie, " and give them to the Sultan, 
who will be so pleased with them that 
he will give you more money than you 
have ever had in your hfe You may 
come every day and fish in this pond, 
but if you cast your net more than 
once a day, some evil will fall upon 
you ” 

When the genie had said this he 
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struck the ground with his foot, and 
lo ’ the earth opened and took him 
from sight 

The fisherman took up his four fishes, 
and lost no time in gomg to the palace 
The Sultan was so pleased with the 
fishes that he said to Im porter, " Pray 
take these four hundred pieces of gold 
to the fisherman who brought the fishes, 
and tell him he may bnng me four 
others of the same sort every day of 
his life at the same pnce ” 

This was glad news for the fisherman 
when he heard it Never did his family 
want for food 



The Story of AH Baba and 
The Forty Thieves. 

H LI baba and Cassim were 
brothers who lived in a towii 
in Persia. Cassim was rich 
and famous, while Ali Baba 
was so poor that he had to earn a living 
by cutting wood and selling it in the 
town. 

One day when Ali Baba was in the 
forest he saw a number of horsemen 
coming towards him, and fearing that 
they might be robbers he quickly climbed 
a tree and hid himself. 

There were forty in all, and when they 
came near the tree where Ali Baba was 
hiding they dismounted. After they had 
tied up their horses and fed them, they 
all turned and followed their captain to 
a rock near by. “ Open Sesame," cried 
the leader, and a door opened in the rock. 

<45 
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The men entered one by one, and the 
captain followed ; then the door closed 
of itself. 

Ali Baba waited, and after some time 
he saw the robbers filing out again. 
When they were out of sight he ^vent 
up to the rock and called out, “Open 
Sesame.” The door flew open at the 
words, and Ali Baba stepping inside 
was surpnsed to find himself in a well- 
lighted cavern, filled with all sorts of 
valuable goods piled one upon another. 
There were bales of silk, rolls of rich 
carpeting, heaps of gold and silver ingots, 
and bags of money. 

Ali Baba loaded his asses with some 
of the gold, and, having covered the 
bags ^vith his sticks, hurried home to tell 
his wife of his good fortune. She was 
overjoyed at the sight of all the money, 
and wanted to count it ; but Ali Baba 
advised her not to fake the trouble, as 
there was so much. “ Then I mU 
borrow a small measure from your 
brother Cassim and measure it, and while 
I am away you can be digging a hole 
for it,” she said. 
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Now, Cassim’s wfe, knowing how 
poor her sister-in-law was, felt greatly 
surprised that she wanted a measure. 
So, in order to find out what it was for, 
she slyly put some suet at the bottom of* 
the measure. Ali Baba*s wife going home 
filled it again and again with the gold, 
and then, being anxious to return the 
measure as quickly as possible, hurried 
off wth it \vithout noticing that a piece 
of gold was sticking to the bottom. 

Of course, Ali Baba's secret was out, 
and early next morning, Cassim, going 
to his brother, threatened to take him 
before the sheriff if he did not confess 
^he whole truth about the coin. Ali 
Baba even had to repeat the very words 
to be used in order to open the door in the 
rock. 

However, although Cassim managed 
to enter the cave, he was so busy picking 
up as much treasure as he could and 
thinking how wealthy he would now be 
that he quite forgot the magic words. 
He tried over and over again to remem- 
ber them ; but it \vas of no use, he only 
became more confused. 

T.A.?I. K 
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Now, at noon the robbers came, and 
when Cassim saw the door open he tried 
to rush out past them, but they quickly 
put him to death with their swords 
Next day, when Ah Baba came to the 
cave to look for his brother, he \vas 
homfied to find his body cut in pieces, 
wluch were hung up just mside the door 
As soon as it was dark, he earned the 
body to his sister-m law's house, and 
unloadmg his ass m the courtyard, told 
Morgiana, a very sharp and mtelhgent 
slave, what was m. the bundles 

Morgiana very cleverly spread abroad 
the news that her master was ill, and 
later that he was dead Then she led 
Mustapha, an old shoemaker, bhnd- 
folded to the house, and bnbed bmi 
well to sew the parts of Cassim’s body 
together After that Cassim was buried 
as if he had died a natural death 
Three or four days after the funeral. 
All Baba removed to the widow s house, 
takmg all his o>vn goods during the day > 
but the money he had removed from tlie 
cave he earned at mght 
Meanwhile the robbers when they went 
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to the cave were amazed to find Cassim’s 
body taken away. They were not only 
amazed, they were terrified at the thought 
of having been discovered and of losing 
their riches. 

“ We must find the man who knows 
our secret, and kill -him,'' said the captain 
decidedly. “ The only way in which we 
can discover him is by keeping a spy in 
the town, and, to m^e certain that he 
will do his work properly, I promise 
that he shall be put to death if he fails.” 

Without the least sign of fear, one of 
the robbers jumped to his feet and offered 
himself for the task. Every one praised 
him for fiis courage, and when he had 
been well disguised, he was allowed to 
set out. 

In due course he came to the stall of 
Mustapha, and by means of a number of 
clever questions foimd out from the 
shoemaker that he had lately sewn 
together the pieces of a dead body. 

The robber opened his eyes when he 
heard this, and asked to be shown the 
house where such a strange task had 
been given a shoemaker. Mustapha, on 
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the promise of several pieces of gold, 
allowed himself to be blindfolded, and 
with some difficulty managed to lead 
the way to Cassim's house 

In order that he should not miss the 
house when he returned with his com- 
panions, the robber put a white chalk 
mark on the door and having thanked 
Mustapha, made his way back to the 
camp When tlje captain heard of this 
success he decided that the robbers 
should enter the city and slay the man 
who had learned their secret 

Meanwhile, Morgiana's sharp eyes had 
seen the mark on her master’s door , she 
could not understand why it was there, 
but, going out, she made chalk mark« 
exactly the same on several of the neigh 
bourn' doors 

So, when the robbers came they could 
not tell which was the house they were 
seeking The captain was very angry, 
and, thinking the spy had played him a 
tnck, exclaimed, “ Let the ialse guide be 
put to death 1 " on which the robber was 
quickly slam 

In spite of this, however, another came 
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forward and offered to play the spy. 
He thought that if he marked the door 
wth red chalk in a place not easily to be 
seen, all would be well. But Morgiana’s 
quick eyes again discovered the mark, 
and when the robbers came they found 
so many doors with red marks that they 
were no further on than before. 

The captain -at once ordered the second 
offender to be put to death, and he him- 
self set out to discover the house, \vith 
the help of Mustapha. When he had 
walked up and down in front of it long 
enough to fix the appearance of it firmly 
in his memory, he went back to the camp. 
" Go into all the villages about,” he said, 
" and buy nineteen mules, with thirty- 
eight large leather jars, one full of oil, 
and the others empty.” 

Two days later all was ready. The 
mules were loaded with thirty-seven 
robbers in jars and one jar of oil. The 
captain, led the way to the house. 
Ali Baba was sitting at the door at the 
time, and when the captain told him 
that he was on the way to the market 
wth oil, he bade him welcome to his 
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house The jars were left in the garden, 
but the captain managed to whisper to 
the man in each " When you hear me 
throw a few stones from my window, 
make haste to join me,” 

Fortunately Morgiana's lamp went out 
for lack of oU while she was busy at her 
work and there was no oil m the house 
There seemed nothmg for her to’ do but 
to go into the garden and take some oil 
out of the jars Thus the robber's plot 
was found out, for instead of oil Morgiana 
discovered a man in the first jar she 
opened " Is it time ’ ” he whispered 
" Not yet,” she rephed softly 
She had to open several jars before 
discovering the oil, but, as soon as she got 
it, she ran into the house, filled a kettle 
with oil, boiled it, and poured enough 
mto every jar to stifle the robber within 
Ah Baba was filled with amazement 
when he learned next morning that he had 
been entertaimng the captain of the rob 
bers His gratitude to Morgiana knew no 
bounds, and he gave her her liberty with 
the promise of another reward later 
Meanwhile the captam, who had escaped 
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over the wall and returned to his cave, 
wished to have his revenge on All Baba 
Accordingly, he started a silk mercer's 
busmess, and was overjoyed to discover 
that Ah Baba’s son hved opposite his shop 
He gave him presents, mvited him to 
dinner, and did everythmg he could thmk 
of to make friends with him 

Then Ah Baba asked his son’s new 
fnend to dme with him This was the 
captam’s chance He was known at this 
time by the name of Cogia Houssain, 
and at the time appointed Ah Baba's 
son took him to his father's house The 
faithful Morgiana was still there 

Now it happened that as Cogia Hous- 
sam said he had made a vow never to 
touch salt. Ah Baba gave orders to 
Morgiana to put no salt m the food Of 
course, Morgiana could not rest till she 
had seen this strange visitor who did not 
like salt, so she helped Abdallah to carry 
up the dishes 

The first glance at Cogia Houssam 
told her that he was the captam of the 
robbers “ I must save my master, or 
this false merchant %vill slay him,” she 
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said to herself. Going to her room, she 
put on the dress of a dancer, and fastened 
round her waist a handsome girdle from 
which hung a dagger. Then, having hid 
her face under a mask, she said to 
Abdallah, “ Bring your tabor, and we 
wll amuse our master and his guest with 
music and dancing.” 

Morgiana danced gracefully round and 
round the room to Abdallah's music, and 
then suddenly seizing the dagger in her 
right hand, pretended to stab herself; 
but as she swept past Cogia Houssain 
she buried it deep in his breast. 

Ali Baba and his son were filled with 
horror ; but when Morgiana opened the 
pretended Cogia Houssain's cloak and 
showed them a dagger, and told them 
^vho he really was, Ali Baba embraced 
her, and gave her to his son in marriage. 

In due course Ali Baba taught his son 
the secret of the cave, which he in turn 
handed do^vn to his son, and with the 
riches they found they were all able to 
to live in comfort and even splendour. 



Cogia Hassan Alhabbal. 

S ^NE day when the Caliph 
^ Haroun al Raschid uas N\alk- 
^ mg witli lus grand vizier, both 
^ dressed as merchants, through 
the streets of Baghdad, he saw a very 
large ne« house Tlus, he \sas told, 
had been built by one Cogia Hassan, 
a rope maker, who had begun life as a 
very poor man, but who v\as now one 
of tlie nchest in the city 
The Caliph wishing to Icam more about 
him, bade his vizier bnng Cogia Hassan 
to the palace the next day so that he 
might hear the story of his wonderful 
nse in life 

Before beginning my story, Cogia said, 
when brought before the Caliph, I must 
tell you that in this city there dwell two 
fnends, the one named Saadi and the 
other Saad, who have always agreed 
very well except on one subject 

*55 
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Saadi believes no man can be happy 
unless he is rich, while Saad says happi- 
ness comes not from being rich, but by 
being good and making the best use of 
what one has. 

One day as they were passing the 
place in which I carried on my humble 
trade, they stopped. “ Now,” said Saad, 
speaking to his fnend, “ you have a 
chance of trying whether riches will 
make a man happy. Here is a poor rope- 
maker, who works very hard ; yet, by 
the look of him, he does not seem to be 
other than a very poor man.” 

” I am quite willing to take the 
chance,” Saadi answered, ” and will do 
so at once ; I always carry with me a 
sum of money in case I should meet 
such a person,” and then he asked me 
my name. 

” Sir,” I answered, “ my name is 
Hassan, and being a rope-maker I am 
often called Hassan Alhabbal.” 

” Hassan,” said Saadi, ” why have 
you not saved enough money to buy a 
larger stock of hemp and so have done 
more trade ? ” 
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“ Sir,” I replied, I cannot grow rich 
in that way. I have a mfe and five 
children, and though I work all day long, 
can earn only enough to keep them in 
the poorest manner- Still we are con- 
tent with the little God sends us ; and 
that we have no need to beg makes us 
happy.” 

" Hassan,” said Saadi, when I had 
made an end of speaking, " if I give you 
a purse of two hundred pieces of gold, 
will you make good use of it, so that you 
may become as rich as the chief man in 
your trade ? ” 

Now at first I thought he did but mock 
me, but, on looking into his face, I saw 
it was not so. I told him that ^vlth a far 
less sum I would in time become richer 
than all the rope-makers in Baghdad 
put together. 

Taking a purse from his bosom, “Here 
is the money then,” said he ; “I pray 
God that you may use it well.” 

With these words he passed on his 
way, and I, thinking to take good care 
of the -gold, hid it in the folds of my 
turban. By good luck I kept out ten 
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pieces, with which to buy a large stock 
of hemp, and some meat for my family 
who had had none for some days. 

Having bought the meat, I was mak- 
ing my way home, carrying it in my 
hand, when a starving Mte flew down 
and tried to snatch it from me. At last, 
finding it could not get the meat, it 
seized my turban and flew off with if. 

With some of the money left, I bought 
myself a new turban, and settled do\vn 
to my work, as I had always been used 
to do. The rest of the money helped to 
keep my family in greater comfort than 
usual, but, when it vwas all spent, we 
lived as miserably as before. 

However, I did not grumble. God 
had given us the riches ; if it was His 
will to take them again, I felt we ought 
not to rebel ; but my wife did not see 
the matter in this way. She made a great 
trouble of our loss and told the neighbours 
about it, but they, knowing how poor 
we had always been only, laughed at 
her. 

About six months aftenvards the two 
friends, Saadi and Saad came to me again. 
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and Saad asked how I was now getting 
on 

“ Gentlemen," I answered sadly, " I 
am sorry to tell you I have not done as 
well as you have a nght to expect." I 
then told them about the kite, addmg, 
" You must believe me, for the thing is 
so well known in the town that any 
one wll answer for the truth of the 
story " 

Saad took my part, and m the end 
Saadi gave me another purse of two 
hundred pieces of gold, bidding me put 
them in a safer place, and make good 
use of them 

As soon as I had thanked him, he 
walked off with his friend, and I, puttmg 
down my work, humed home to hide 
the gold My wfe and children were out, 
so I tied the gold in a linen cloth, and 
hid it m a pot of bran I had, however, 
taken from it ten pieces of gold with 
which, when my wife came home, I went 
to buy hemp, of which I stood in need. 

Now, while I was out, my wife, bemg 
m want of sand, and having no money 
with which to pay for it, gave the pot of 
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bran to the seller in exchange for the 
sand. 

“ Unhappy woman ! ’* I cried, on hear- 
ing what she had done, “ you have 
g^ven the man a hundred and ninety 
pieces of gold which I had this afternoon 
from my friend Saadi." 

My wife was like one mad when she 
learned the truth. She cried, and beat 
her breast, and tore her hair, blaming 
herself for her foolishness. In the hope 
of calming her, I said, " Do not make so 
much noise ; the neighbours will hear 
you, and laugh at us again. Let us be 
thankful that we have the ten pieces 
of gold with .which to provide for our 
needs.” 

So I comforted her, and in time we 
ceased to remember our loss ; but one 
day, as I sat working at. my trade, I 
saw Saadi and Saad coming toward me. 
Feeling ashamed that they should find 
me no better off than before, I hung my 
head over my work, pretending to be 
very busy. But they, instead of passing 
on, stopped ; so, to get over my .un- 
pleasant duty as quickly as possible, 
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I told them about the loss of the second 
sum of money “ Still/' I added, 
" though at as not God's wall that I shall 
grow nch through Saadi’s kmdness, I 
am none the less thankful for it ” 

" Hassan,” replied Saadi, " I will try 
to beheve that what you tell me is 
true, and that you did not spend the 
money in riotous living , blit, while not 
at all sorry at havmg given you the four 
hundred gold pieces, I cannot give you 
any more ” 

Then, tummg to his fnend, he con 
tinned, " I o^vn that my idea was not a 
good one, Saad It as now your turn 
to try yours ” 

Now Saad had a piece of lead m his 
hand and this he gave to me, much to 
the amusement of his fnend, who cned, 
" What can Hassan do ivith that ^ It 
IS worth only a farthing > " 

But Saad, tummg to me, said, "Take 
it, Hassan, and may it bnng you good 
luck I ” 

That same night I gave the lead to a 
fisherman, who, having lost a piece from 
his net, could not go a-fishing until he 
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had another piece In return, he brought 
me a large fish, the first he had taken 
m his net 

My mfe set about cleanmg the fish, 
and, m doing so. found what looked hke 
a piece of glass, which she gave to the 
children for a playthmg It glittered and 
sparkled so much that they were \vild 
\vith delight, and began to quarrel among 
themselves who should play with it 
most 

They made so much noise that I had 
to take it from them Fmding that it 
gave a very bnght hght, I put out the 
lamp when the room was ht up by the 
hght from the glass alone 

“ So the bit of lead did bnng us luck," 
I said to my wife , " this piece of glass 
will save the money we spend m oil " 
Now, a jeweller and his wife hved 
next door to us, and next monung the 
jeweller’s wife asked why the children 
had been so noisy at mght Heanng 
that it was all about a piece of glass, 
she asked my wife to show it her, and, 
bemg a good judge of precious stones, 
no sooner did she see the glass than she 
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offered to buy it. But my children made 
so much ado about parting with it that 
she went away, saying she would speak 
about it again. 

My wife, meanwhile, told me of her 
wish to buy the glass, and I, understand- 
ing that it must be of value, agreed to 
sell it for a hundred thousand pieces of 
gold. This, the jeweller paid me, for 
the glass was really a diamond of a 
very rare kind. 

Having thanked God for my good 
fortune, I set out the next day and visited 
all the men of my own trade in the town, 
giving them orders for as much work 
as they could do. Then I hired ware- 
houses, and, finding my trade increase, 
built a number of workshops, and a 
large house for myself, on the top of a 
hill. This is the building you saw yester- 
day. 

My two friends, Saadi and Saad, 
thinking to find me in my old home, 
went there, and were sent by the neigh- 
bours to my new one. On seeing its 
size and beauty, they at first thought 
it could not be mine, but, on my porter 
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assuring them it was indeed so, they 
entered. 

I showed them my fine grounds, and 
asked them to honour me by spending 
the night under my roof, to which they 
agreed. The next morning, as we sat 
talking in the summer-house, two of my 
boys came in with a bird’s nest built 
in a turban. 

We all looked at it, found it to be 
the very turban stolen from me by the 
kite, and, on moving the nest from the 
turban, there was the purse with the 
gold pieces I had lost. 

Now Saadi, who had never really 
believed my story, and had been think* 
ing I had grown rich upon his money, 
seeing the hundred and ninety pieces of 
gold taken from the turban, was not a 
little astonished. 

“ Hassan,” said he, while I doubt 
not that Saad's piece of lead brought 
you luck, I am sure that only money 
makes money.” 

That evening, it chanced, by some 
means, that we needed oats, but could 
get only bran from a small shop near. 
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and my slave, on turning the bran into 
the mangers, came upon something heavy 
tied in a linen cloth. This he brought 
to me, saying it might be the cloth of 
which he had often heard me speak. 

Overjoyed at thus finding the second 
lot of money, I turned to my guests 
and said, " Gentlemen, it has pleased 
God to show you the truth of my words. 
This is the gold which I tied in the cloth 
and hid in the pot of bran. You will 
not wish to have it again, but, with your 
consent, I will give it to the poor." 

" Cogia Hassan," said Caliph Haroun 
al Raschid, when he had finished his 
story, “ I have not for a long time heard 
anything that has given me so much 
pleasure. The diamond you found was 
bought for my treasury, and, lest Saadi 
has any doubts in his* mind about it, I 
would have you bring him to my trea- 
surer, who will readily show it him. 
He may then quite believe that money 
is not the only means of making a poor 
man rich." 



The Enchanted Horse. 


B n the fair land of Persia, long, 
long ago, the first day of each 
year was kept as a time of 
great rejoicing, when people 
of all countnes brought before the sultan 
any new or wonderful things they had. 
On one of these feast days a poor Indian 
came, and he claimed to have the most 
wonderful horse that had ever been made 
by man. 

" I praise my horse,” said he, ” not 
for his looks, but for what he is able 
to do. He wU cany me to any place I 
vnsh to visit, and if your majesty chooses, 
I will show you his power.” 

”Go then,” replied the sultan, "‘to 
yonder mountain and bring back to 
me a branch of the palm that grows at 
its foot.” 

Mounting the horse, the Indian turned 
a peg in the creature’s neck, and the 
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next moment was carried into the air 
and out of sight. In less than a quarter 
of an hour, he came back, bearing the 
pahn branch in his hand. 

Upon this, the sultan offered to buy 
the horse, but the Indian would not take 
money for it. 

“ I ^vill take only your daughter in 
exchange for the horse,” he said, at 
which the officers standing round laughed 
aloud ; but the prince, the son of the 
sultan, fearing his father might make the 
bargain, drew near and said, “ Sir, you 
surely will not insult the princess, my 
sister, by giving her in marriage to this 
vain fellow I ” 

” Son ! ” replied the sultan, it may 
be the man will take some other reward 
for the animal, which is so truly wonder- 
ful, that I do not wish any other prince 
to become the owner of it. But, before 
I bargain with him, I should like to see 
you try the animal.” 

To. this the Indian agreed, and the 
prince mounted ; but, before the Indian 
had told him what to do, he turned the 
peg, and was carried high into the air. 
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“ Sir,” cried the Indian, turning to 
the sultan in alarm, " I pray you will 
not blame me should any harm befall 
the pnnce, your son. I would have told 
him all he should know of the working 
of the horse had he given me the chance. 
Unless he finds the second peg, he cannot 
return to the earth again.” 

On hearing this, the sultan became 
greatly troubled, and the Indian, in 
order to calm him, continued, “Have 
no fear, your majesty. The horse will 
carry him safely over sea and land, and 
should he fail to see the second peg, he 
has but to wish to be in a certain place, 
and the horse will even carry him there.” 

“ I hope that what you say is true,” 
the sultan answered, “ but, in case it 
is not, I shall keep you in prison until 
my son returns.” 

Now, the prince, on finding the horse 
travel on and on, rising higher and higher 
all the time, tried his best to stop it. 
At last, after some searching, he found 
the second peg, which he turned. No 
sooner had he done this than the home 
began to descend, and the prince at 
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length found himself on the roof of a 
great palace. It was now quite dark, 
for the night had come, but after a time 
he found a small staircase, which led 
him to a small room, where lay several 
enormous black servants fast asleep. 

Passing these with great care, he 
entered another room, where, on a raised 
bed, lay a beautiful princess, and around 
her several women all sound asleep. 
Feeling that his only safety lay in beg- 
ging the princess to protect him, he 
wakened her. 

*' Princess," he said wlien her eyes 
were open, " you see before you the son 
of the King of Persia, who finds himself 
in your palace, and at the mercy of 
your servants, unless you will have the 
goodness to help him." 

" Prince," replied the lady, who was 
the daughter of the ICing of Bengal, 
" have no fear. In this country you 
will find nothing but welcome. As you 
must be in need of food and rest, I %vill 
send some of my women to see to your 
comfort, and in the morning I ^vill hear 
your strange story." 
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Upon this the women led the pnnce 
to a large room filled with much beautiful 
furniture, and, while some got food for 
him, others made ready a bed, on which, 
as soon as he had eaten, he lay doun 

In the mormng the pnncess dressed 
herself with more than usual care, for 
she already loved the handsome pnnce 
who had come to her in so strange a 
manner As soon as she was ready, 
“ Go,” said she to a servant, ” to the 
Pnnce of Persia, and ask if he is ready 
to receive a visit from me ” The pnnce, 
having heard the message, awaited her 
commg wth great }oy 

" Pnnce,” she said, as soon as the 
greetmgs were over, “ I came here be- 
cause no one ivill come into this room 
I pray you tell me to what I owe the 
pleasure of seeing you m my palace ” 

The pnnce told her of the commg of 
the poor Indian to the feast of the New 
Year, of his \sonderful horse, and of his 
wish to exchange it for the hand of the 
Pnncess of Persia He told her, too, 
of his own fear lest his father should 
consent, and also of his folly m leaving 
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the ground without first having learned 
the working of the animal 
“ At last,” he said, " I found a second 
peg, and turning it, was soon brought 
down to the terrace on the roof of your 
palace Creepmg softly down the stairs 
and past your servants, I reached your 
room and wakened you The rest of 
the story is known to you, and all that 
IS now left for me to do is to thank you 
for your goodness, and to declare that 
you have already won my heart by 
your beauty and your kmdness ” 

On this, the princess, blushing with 
pleasure, answered, ” Pnnce, I have 
listened to your story with great interest, 
but I can hardly help shakmg with fear 
when I think of your danger It is well 
that the enchanted horse brought you 
to my palace I do not, however, find 
myself able to beheve that I have won 
your heart, for it is far more likely that 
you have given it some fair lady of Persia ” 
It was now time for dinner, and the 
princess, leading the way to a beautiful 
hall, sat down with the pnnce to a most 
dainty repast 
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" Prince, ” said the princess, when 
dinner was over. “ you may now be 
thinking of returning to your own 
country , but you should not leave the 
kingdom of Bengal without first seeing 
the palace of the king my father ” 

Now, though the Pnnce of Persia 
would gladly have done this, he felt he 
could not visit the father of the pnncess 
m the clothing he then wore When he 
told the pnncess this, she rephed that 
she would supply him with all he needed, 
feehng sure that if her father saw the 
Pnnce of Persia, he would allow her to 
marry him 

The pnnce, however, would not agree 
" If you will permit me,” he said, ” I 
^vlll first return to Persia and let my 
father know of my safety , then I wll 
come back, not as a stranger but as a 
pnnce, and ask your hand m mamage ” 

Yet, as the pnncess seemed so little 
pleased to let him go, he stayed on and 
on until he had been two whole months 
m the kingdom of Bengal Banquets 
and balls were given m his honour , 
but at last he resolved to set out for 
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Persia and to take the princess wth 
him. 

Placing her on the enchanted horse, 
therefore, he mounted behind, turned 
the peg, and was quickly carried to the 
chief city of his facer’s kingdom. Here 
he left the princess in the care of the 
housekeeper, at one of his father’s 
smaller residences on the outskirts of 
the to^vn, and hurried off to the sultan, 
who had long thought him dead. 

When the sultan had heard the prince’s 
story, he ordered that all signs of mourn- 
ing in the court should be put away, 
and declared that he would not only 
consent to the marriage, but that he 
would himself go and meet the princess 
whom his son so dearly loved. 

Before setting out, however, he sent 
for the Indian, to whom he said, “ I 
kept you in prison in order to put you 
to death unless my son returned in 
safety. I thank God he has so returned. 
Go, ^erefore, take your horse, and never 
enter my kingdom again.” 

Now the Indian, having learned on 
his way from the prison about the 
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Princess whom the king's son had brought 
home, resolved, on leaving the palace, 
to cany her off And this he did wth 
httle trouble, for the pnncess, thinking 
he had been sent to fetch her, moimted 
the horse with him, and was earned 
away over the hea'ds of the sultan and 
the pnnee, who, though they saw her, 
could not help her 

The king returned in sorrow to the 
palace, but the prmce, dressing himself 
as a dervish, set out to find where she 
had been earned, and to save her from 
the %vicked Indian, who meant to make 
her his wife 

But the pnncess, on learning what the 
Indian \vished, would not hsten to him, 
so he treated her with great violence, 
and one day, when he ivas more cruel 
than usual, she screamed so loudly that 
some horsemen passing by came to her aid 

One of these horsemen proved to be 
the Sultan of Cashmere, and he, hcanng 
the pnneess's story, slew the Indian, 
and took her to his own palace, meaning 
to many her himself, for he was much 
struck by her wonderful beauty 
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Though he had not yet asked her 
consent, he ordered the rejoicings to 
begin at once, but the princess, having 
given her word to the Prince of Persia, 
would not marry the Sultan of Cashmere, 
and, in order to stop him from forcing 
her to do so, she pretended to go mad. 

So wildly did she behave that the 
sultan sent for many doctors, none of 
whom, however, could cure her. 

At last the sultan offered a reward to 
any doctor of any country who should 
restore the Princess of Bengal to health 
again. 

Now it chanced that the Prince of 
Persia heard of this, and feeling sure 
the sick person must be his owti lost 
princess went to Cashmere. By the 
sultan’s leave he entered the room in 
which she was sitting, and singmg softly 
to herself of the prince to whom she had 
given her heart. 

On seeing him she took him for another 
doctor, for his beard had grovwi very 
long, so she flew into a great rage. But 
the prince, speaking so that none but 
she could hear, told her who he was, and 
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that he had come to save her On this 
she grew quiet, and the prince, returning 
to the sultan, said he thought he could 
cure her if he were allowed to do it in 
his own way “ But sir," he said, " it 
would be of great help to me if I kne\\ 
how the princess came to be in Cashmere, 
which IS very far from her own country ” 

To this the sultan rephed that she 
had been earned there by an Indian on 
an enchanted horse, which he had put 
in his treasury because it was such a 
wonderful animal 

" That horse," said the pnnee, “ is 
the cause of all the trouble The prmcess 
has been enchanted by nding on it, and 
I am now sure I can cure her by the 
aid of the animal, if your majesty ml\ 
order it to be brought out into the great 
square before the palace " 

The very next day the enchanted 
horse was placed in the square, and all 
the people and the nobles of tlie court 
stood around, to watch the new doctor 
cure the Pnneess of Bengal of her madness 

Dressed in rich garments, with jewels 
sparkling on her neck and wnsts the 
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princess came from the castle, with a 
great many ladies, who helped hef to 
mount the enchanted horse In full 
view of the sultan and all his people she 
sat, while the pretended doctor walked 
three times round the horse, his hands 
crossed on his breast, and strange w()rds 
coming from his lips. 

Then, placing round the horse a gfeat 
many vessels of fire he had ordered to be 
brought, he ihounted behind the princess, 
who was quite hidden by the thick 
smoke, turned the peg, and, before any 
one knew what was happening, botk 
them were carried high into the aif* 

“ Sultan of Cashmere," cried the Prince 
of Persia, as they passed over his head, 
" the next time you wish to marry a lady, 
you had better first ask her consent." 

The enchanted horse soon carried them 
back to Persia, where, as soon as possible, 
the prince and princess were married. 
The Sultan of Persia was quite wUtng, 
and the King of Bengal thought his 
daughter greatly honoured in being 
chosen by so brave a man as the prince 
had proved himself to be. 



Prince Ahmed and the Fairy 
Perle Banou. 


was once a sultan who 
hree sons, Houssain, Ali, 
Vhmed. He had also a 
whom he had reared 
among his own children. Her name was 
Nouronnihar, and each of the three 
princes, her cousins, loved her and hoped 
one day to many her, 

, Now the sultan did not wish to favour 
any of his sons, though he hoped that 
one of them would become the husband 
of the princess. He said they should 
all three travel for a time, and the one 
who brought back to him the most 
curious and wonderful thing should 
marry Nouronnihar. 

On a certain day, they set out dressed 
as merchants, each with an officer 
clothed as a slave, and carrying a goodly 
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sum of money which their father had 
given them to pay their expenses, and 
to spend on buying any rare article they 
wished to bring home. 

On the first day they travelled to- 
gether till night fell, when they put up 
at an inn. Before setting out again, 
•Aey agreed to meet at the same inn at 
the end of the year, so that they niight 
return together to the palace. 

Houssain, after three months of travel 
over desert, and mountain, and fertile 
country, at length reached Bisn3.gar, 
•the chiei to-wn oi the ^ngdom oi 
name which lies on the coast of India. 
Here he took a room in a khan, in the 
quarter of the city set apart for foreign 
merchants. 

Every thing in Bisnagar showed that 
the people were very rich. The shops 
were filled with rare goods, and all the 
merchants of one trade had their shops 
in one street. 

The buildings* were so splendid, and 
all the goods so costly that HouSsain 
could scarcely believe his own ^y^s. 
He walked through the city day a^ter 
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day in the hope of finding something, 
the like of which had never before been 
seen, and, one day, while resting in a 
shop, he heard a man crying a carpet 
for sale. 

Now, as the carpet was small and the 
price asked very large, Houssain said 
to the seller, ** There must be something 
strange about the carpet that you ask 
thirty purses for it ! 

“Thirty!” said the man, “nay, I 
^vill not sell it for that now. Forty 
purses must be paid for this magic 
carpet : why, it will carry any one who 
sits on it to any place where he wishes 
to be." 

“ If the carpet is what you say," said 
Houssain, “ I •will not only give you 
forty purses for it, but a present for 
yourself, beside." 

“ Sir," cried the man, " to prove the 
truth of my words, I will come with you 
to the inner room of this shop, and sit 
upon the carpet with you, when, if you 
so desire, we shall be carried at once 
to the khan where you lodge." 

The merchant having given them 
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leave, Houssam and the seller spread 
the carpet on the floor of his back shop, 
when they were at once carried across 
the city to the khan in which the prince 
had taken a room 

“ Surely,” thought Houssam, ” the 
princess will be mme, no one can find a 
more wonderful thing than this ” 

He paid the forty purses asked for the 
carpet, and gave the seller twenty more 
for himself 

There were still some months to pass 
before the day came on which he had 
agreed to meet his brothers, so he re- 
solved to remain m Bisnagar and learn 
all he could of the manners and customs 
of the country 

After seeing all the wonders of Bis- 
nagar, Houssam decided to return to the 
inn So he bade his officer sit beside 
him on the magic carpet, and they were 
at once earned there 

On the day Houssam had set out for 
the Indian coast, his second brother. All, 
had made his way toward Persia On 
the third day he found a caravan, and 
went with the merchants till they 
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appears to be You see it has glass at 
both ends and by looking through one 
of the glasses you can see an3^hing you 
desire ” 

" Tell me through which to look,” 
cned Ah, ” and, if your words prove 
true, I ^vlll give you forty purses for 
the tube ” 

The cner having shown him, All looked 
through the tube and saw his father 
sitting on his throne, and surrounded by 
his council Then, as he loved Nouron- 
nihar best of any one m the world after 
his father, he wished to see her And 
this he did 

She was sittmg at her dressing table, 
wth her women all about her , and Ah, 
thinking his present to his father would 
certainly be the greatest wonder, said 
to himself, " She will soon be my wife ” 

He therefore bought the tube, but ‘ 
spent some months in seeing the city 
and the places roimd about it before 
setting out for the inn. On reaching 
the house he was surpnsed to find his 
eldest brother had been there for three 
months 
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“ You cannot have gone far,” said 
he to Houssain. When he learned that 
Houssain had spent three months in 
reachmg the city where he had bought 
his present and had stayed there for 
four or five months after bu3dng it, he 
was puzzled to know how he had got 
back to the inn. 

” Unless you flew here, I cannot under- 
stand it,” he said. 

" I cannot explain,” Houssain replied, 
” until Ahmed comes ; then I will tell 
you.” 

Both the brothers were just as much 
puzzled about what each had bought, 
but, although they said nothing, each 
felt sure of winning the princess by the 
strangeness of his gift. 

Now Ahmed had taken the road to 
Samarcande on the morning when the 
brothers set out on their travels, and, 
falling in with some travelling jewellers, 
he dressed himself as they did, and went 
with them, on reaching the city, to their 
inn. 

The next day, in the part of the town 
given up to the traders, he heard a man 
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crying an apple for sale It was not a 
real apple It had been made by a very 
clever doctor, who died before he could 
use it upon himself as the cner declared 
it could be used 

" This apple,” said the cner, ” has 
the power to cure all diseases even 
were a man almost dead, it would 
bnng him back to life and good health " 

” If what you say is true,’ said Ahmed, 
“ I wiU pay you forty purses for the 
apple ” 

Now it chanced that a man m the 
crowd had a friend who was very ill, 
so the cner went to the sick man’s 
house and -cured him of his sickness 
Ahmed then paid him the forty purses 
asked for the apple, and took it away 
m great joy, ” For,” thought he, " there 
can be nothing more wonderful than this 
m all the world ” 

After spending a little time in seeing 
the beautiful parts of the kingdom of 
Saraarcande, Ahmed joined the first 
caravan startmg for the Indies, and in 
good time reached the inn where his 
brothers awaited him 
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The greetings being over, Houssain 
said to his brotheiB, “ There will be 
plenty of time later to speak of our 
travels ; let us now show each other 
the curious things we have bought. 
This carpet is so wonderful that I be- 
lieve you will both think it the Strangest 
thing of which you ‘have ever heard. 
It ^vill carry whoever sits on it to any 
place, far or near, to which he may wish 
to go. 

" I paid forty purses for it in Bisnagar, 
and when I was ready to leave the city, 
the carpet was the carriage which brought 
my servant and me here. ’ I %vill allow 
you to see the carpet at work whenever 
you please.” 

“ I must own,” said Ali, when Hous- 
sain had made an end of speaking, 
" that the carpet is a most surprising 
thing ; but there are others quite as 
wonderful. This ivory tube will allow 
you to see any one you wish, simply 
by looking through the glass at one end 
of it. Take it, and judge for yourself.” 

Houssain, to whom Ali had. offered 
the tube, took it, and wishing to see 
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Nouronnihar, and to know if she were 
well and happy, looked through the 
glass, when his face became full of trouble 

’* Alas, brothers '* he cried, " the 
charming pnncess whom we all love so 
much IS about to die Take the glass, 
and you will see her in bed, ^vlth all her 
servants standing round and weepmg ” 
When All had looked at Nouronnihar, 
Ahmed took the glass and, having taken 
one glance at the dymg pnncess, said, 
" It IS true , she is at death’s door , 
but if we can reach her quickly, we may 
save her hfe This apple has the power 
to cure any disease, the person who 
smells it, even though d3ang, will be 
restored to health and strength I have 
seen its power, and am sure it will save 
Nouronnihar if we can get to her in 
tune ” 

“ Come, then," said Houssain, “ the 
carpet ^vlll just hold the three of us , 
but first we must direct our servants 
to jom us at the palace " 

Seating themselves on the carpet, they 
all \vished to be earned to their cousin's 
room Their arnval at the palace caused 
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no little surprise, for they had not been 
expected ; but Prince Ahmed no sooner 
found himself in Nouronnihar’s bedroom 
than he went to her side and put the 
apple to her nose. 

In a few minutes she opened her eyes, 
sat up in bed, and, speaking as though 
newly wakened from a sound sleep, 
asked to be dressed. 

Her women, however, told her how 
much she owed to her three cousins, and 
most of all to Ahmed, but for whom she 
would surely have died. Nouronnihar 
thanked them, and they, saying how 
glad they were to have helped her, 
went to the sultan, their father, to show 
him the wonderful things they had 
brought. 

Now the sultan had heard that Nouron- 
nihar, whom he loved as a daughter, 
had been cured by the apple, but he 
listened to his sons' stories with great 
attention. 

“ It is true," he said, when they had 
finished speaking, " that Ahmed's apple 
cured the princes, but it was All's tube 
that told you she was ill, and Houssain's 
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carpet that brought you here m tune to 
save her Thus each article is as wonder- 
ful as the other, and neither the pnncess 
nor myself can choose between them I 
must find some other way of decidmg 
whose wfe she shall be 

*' Fetch your bows and arrows, and 
meet me on the great plain beyond the 
city I iviU give Nouronmhar to him 
who shoots the farthest I thank you all 
for the gifts you have brought, and shall 
look after them ^vlth great care '* 

Having taken each his bow and arrow, 
the three pnnces, followed by many 
people, went to the plam Houssam, 
being the eldest, shot first. All second and 
Ahmed last Ahmed s arrow seemed to 
go farthest , but, as it could not be 
found, the sultan said Nouronmhar 
should be given to Ah whose shot had 
heen longer than that of Houssam, and 
the wedding took place a few days 
afterwards 

Houssam at once gave up all nght to 
the crown and became a dervish, and 
Ahmed stole away to seek the arrow 
he had lost Going to the great plain, he 
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travelled on and on till, reaching some 
steep rocks, he found the missing arrow. 

“ Surely," he said to himself, " there 
is something very strange in this, for 
no man living could shoot an arrow so 
far. Perhaps what I have thought my 
greatest sorrow may be turned into ray 
greatest joy after 

Seeing an opening in the rocks he 
passed through, when, lo I there ap- 
peared before him an iron door that 
had no lock. With a slight push it flew 
open, and Prince Ahmed, entering, found 
himself in the courtyard of a most 
beautiful palace. Just as he reached 
the porch, a beautiful lady, wth many 
others quite as lovely, came toward 
him, saying, “ Come near, Prince Ahmed, 
you are welcome." 

Now, as Ahmed had never before 
seen or heard, of the lady, he felt some 
surprise that she knew him. Having 
bowed low before her, -he replied, 
" Madam, I thank you for your kind 
welcome ; but will you do me the favour 
of telling me how you know me, when I 
have never even heard of you ? " 
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" Prince,” answered the beautiful lady, 
" if you come into the hall, where we 
shall be more comfortable, I ^vlU tell 
you ” 

" You afe surprised/'^ she said, after 
they were seated on a splendid sofa, 
"that I know jou, yet I know your 
brothers also, and the travels you under- 
took m order to win the Pnneess Nouron- 
nihar It was I who caused to be put 
up for sale the three articles you and 
they bought It was I, also, who earned 
your arrow so far away, as I wished to 
give you greater happiness than you 
would have had as the husband of 
Nouronnihar 

“ It IS not strange that you know 
nothing of me, as I am a feiry My 
name is Pene Banou, and I am the 
daughter of a genie In our world it 
IS the custom for the ladies to propose 
marriage, and, as I love you, and am 
wiUmg to many you I hope you will 
be my husband ” 

Now Prmce Ahmed had fallen m love 
with the fairy on first seemg her , so 
he was quite as wnlhng to marry her 

N N 
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as she had hoped he would be. The 
wedding was a very simple one, as all 
weddings are in fairyland. Before the 
marriage feast was ready, Perie Banou 
took the prince through all the halls and 
rooms in her splendid palace ; and 
Prince Ahmed no longer envied his 
brother Ali. 

He thought Perie Banou was more 
beautiful, more agreeable, and far more 
wealthy than the princess, his cousin; 
so for six months he lived at her palace 
in great happiness. At the end of that 
time, however, he began to wish to see 
his father, and said so to his wife ; but 
she, fearing he might not return, begged 
him not to leave her. 

Now Ahmed really loved his wife 
with all his heart, so he yielded to her 
wish. Often, however, as they sat talk- 
ing, he spoke of his father, for whom he 
had great affection, and who, he feared, 
was sorely troubled at his long absence.' 

Indeed, this was so ; as the sultan 
grieved very much for his youngest son. 
On hearing he had left the palace, he 
had sent to all the countries near, asking 
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that if Ins son had been seen any\vhere, 
he should at once be sent back to his 
home 

In spite of all his care, nothmg was 
heard of Pnnce Ahmed, so at last, 
sendmg for his grand vizier, he said to 
him, “ Vizier, you know that Ahmed 
was my best loved son I am so troubled 
about him that I shall surely die Help 
me, therefore, for pity's sake, to find 
him ” 

On this, the vizier, who had a great 
regard for the sultan, sent for a certain 
wtch, by whose aid, perhaps, the pnnce 
might be found 

The witch came m a little time, and, 
having heard what was wanted, said, 
“ Give me until to morrow I may then 
perhaps be able to help you ’* 

But, on the next day, all she could 
tell the sultan of his lost son was, that 
he still hved, and with this he had to be 
content 

At last, the faiiy seeing how truly 
Ahmed loved her, and the wish he still 
had to see his father, agreed to let him 
go, if he would promise not to make 
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too long a stay, nor to tell his father 
of his mamage 

Beg him,” she said, ”to believe 
that you are happy , that you could wish 
nothing more than you have, and tell 
him you came back only to set his mind 
at rest about you ” 

Mounted on a fine horse, and with 
twenty men, all well mounted and 
clothed, Prince Ahmed at length set out 
for his father’s palace, which was not 
far away As he rode slowly into the 
city, he was followed by crowds of 
people, even into the presence of his 
father 

The sultan met him with great joy, 
but could not keep from asking why 
he had left the court in so great a hurry 

” Sir,” replied Ahmed, " it was not 
good that I should stay to see the happi- 
ness of my brother All, so I set out to 
find the lost arrow And this I did 
The arrow lay upon the ground at the 
foot of some steep rocks, on the further 
side of the great plam, and I thought 
there was meaning m the flight of the 
arrow that might lead to my happmess. 
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" So it proved to be ; for, without 
leaving the spot, I became very happy, 
and my only reason for returning is 
that you might cease to worry about me. 
I beg you to ask no questions, for I may 
answer none ; only give me leave to 
come often and see you.” 

The sultan would have liked to learn 
his son’s secret, but he understood this 
could not be ; so he begged Ahmed to 
come whenever he would, saying that it 
would be a great joy to see him. 

On the fourth day Ahmed returned 
to the fairy, who gave him leave to visit 
his father once every month. This he 
did, going each time in richer clothing 
and with more gaily dressed officers. 
The sultan was always full of joy at his 
coming, but some of the viziers, jealous 
of Almed’s wealth, at length tried to 
set his father against him. " Some day,” 
said they, " the people ‘Nvill make him 
their ruler in your place.” 

” You are mistaken,” the sultan 
answered, ; “ my son loves me, and I 
have faith in him.” » 

But they, far from letting the matter 
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rest, lost no chance of making him 
believe that Ahmed meant to turn him 
off the throne. Though not letting 
them see how their words troubled him, 
he could not help thinking of them 
when in the quiet of his own room. 
At last he made up his mind to send 
for the witch again. 

“ You were right,” he said to her, 

” in saying my son Ahmed was alive. 
For that I thank you. I now want you ' 
to do me another favour. I have seen 
him many times lately, but I cannot dis- 
cover where he lives. He is here at this 
moment, but, as I never know when he 
goes away, I pray you wait in the road, 
watch well where he goes, and tell me.” 

Now the witch knew well where the 
prince had found his arrow, so she went 
there, and hid among the rocks till he 
came with his servants. She watched 
carefully ; but all at once they went out 
of sight, and though she looked again 
and again about the hollow, she could 
find no. opening of any kind. 

Going back to the sultan she told him 
all she had seen. " But,” she added, 
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" I Will not now tell you what I think 
When I am quite sure about it I \vill let 
you know, but you must ask no questions 
as to how I found it out " 

“ Do as you think fit," the sultan 
replied " I ^vlll await your news Take 
this diamond , it is a small payment 
for what you have done , when you have 
found the secret I will pay you much 
more " 

Kno\vmg that Pnnce Ahmed always 
visited his father once a month, the 
witch made up a cunnmg plan Going 
to the rocks a day or two before the 
time of starting she waited, and, as soon 
as she saw him drawmg near, laid her 
head upon the rocks as if in great pain 

" Good woman," said the pnnce, 
ndmg to the spot where she lay , " get 
up behmd one of my servants., I will 
take you where you will be well cared 
for " 

Upon this the mtch tned to rise, 
and the pnnce, thmkmg she was really 
ill, told two of his men to set her on a 
horse and bnng her into the fairy’s 
palace 
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“ My princess,” he said to his wife, 
who was surprised to see him return 
so soon, ” I found this woman lying 
sick upon the road. I pray that she 
may be given the help which she needs.” 

The princess, telling two of her women 
to take the witch into a certain room and 
attend to her, replied, “ Prince, I am 
glad to see you so kind-hearted, but I 
fear trouble will con?e from this. The 
woman is not so sick as she pretends ; 
but do not be uneasy, I will guard you 
against all the traps laid'for you.” 

” My princess,” said Ahmed, nothing 
moved by the fears of his wife, ” I have 
never done wrong to any one in my life, 
and I do not think any one would try 
to wrong me.” 

With these w'ords, he once more 
started for his father’s court, where he 
was •warmly greeted, as usual, while 
the sick woman was tended ■with great 
care by those into whose charge she had 
been given. They carried her into a 
grand room, and put her into a bed 
wth the finest linen sheets and a gold 
coverlet. 
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They gave her a dnnk from a cup 
of pnce}ess china and when she asked 
to be taken to their mistress to thank 
her, they led her through halls filled 
^v^th costly furniture to one m which 
Pene Banou sat upon a throne of massy 
gold 

" Good woman," said the fairy, on 
seemg her, ** I am glad to have been 
of use to you, and to know that you 
are now able to continue your journey , 
but, before you go, you may like to 
see my palace — my women will show 
it to you ’’ 

Led by these women, who were them- 
selves fames, the witch passed through 
halls whose splendour drew from her 
many cnes of delight, and yet this was 
but a small part of the fairy’s wealth 
At last they let her out at the iron door 
through which she had entered, but, 
though she tried her best to find it again, 
after it had been shut, she could not do 
so 

However, as this was the only thing 
in which she had failed, she went to 
tell her news to the sultan 
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After telling her story she added, " I 
fear this fairy, to whom your son is 
married, may lead him into wishmg to 
rule m your stead, and this is a senous 
matter, which your majesty would do 
well to consider 

Now the sultan had been told this 
so often that he was begmmng to believe 
it , therefore, biddmg the witch follow 
him mto his council chamber, he told 
his favounte mmisters all he had learned 

*' Sir,” said one of them, “ I advise 
you to take the pnnce pnsoner and to 
keep him shut up for the rest of his hfe ” 

**Sir,'' said the witch, thinking this 
would be unwise “if you keep the 
prmce, you must also keep his servants 
This you cannot do, because they are 
all gemes They will fly at once to the 
palace of the fairy and tell her, when 
she will find some means to punish 
you 

“ If you take my advice you \vill 
ask your son to bring you, by the aid 
of his fairy wfe, so many wonderful 
thmgs that he will at last grow tired 
and shut himself up for hfe m his palace. 
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In this way you wiH be saved the cmne 
of kilhng jour own son, or even of 
making him a pnsoner” 

The sultan made up his mind to act 
on tins advice, and the next time Ahmed 
came into his room, he said, " Son, 
though you have never told me your 
secret, I know of your mamage with the 
nch and powerful fairy I am pleased 
you have done so well, and hope you 
will obtain for me your wife's help 
whenever I need it I want you to ask 
her to send me a tent small enough to 
be earned on a man’s hand, yet large 
enough to shelter a whole army It is 
not easy to get, but I feel sure she will 
get it for your sake ” 

Now, though fames can do many things 
impossible to men. Prince Ahmed felt 
that such a thing as his father asked 
could not be made even by them Be 
sides, he liked not to ask his wife for 
any favours of the kind, so he repUed, 
" Sir, it is true I have married the fairy, 
though I know not how you found it out 
I hope you will not msist on my asking 
this favour of her , yet, if I must ask 
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it I will Should I come not again, you 
will understand that I have failed to 
obtain It ' 

“Son” rephed the sultan, "people 
often lose things for want of asking 
You do not yet know what your wife 
will do to show her love for you Ask 
her for the tent , if she does not give 
it to you, she does not love you as she 
ought ” 

To this Ahmed made no reply He 
was very vexed and left the palace 
two days earher than usual On reach- 
ing home, his face was still troubled, 
so that his wife, who looked always to 
see him return in a gay mood, asked what 
had happened to make him sad 

“ Tell me,” she said, " and whatever 
the cause, I will try to remove it Per- 
haps the sultan, your father, is dead , 
if so, I will do all I can to comfort you ” 
“ Thanks be to God,” said Ahmed, 
“ my father is alive and well, but, in 
spite of all my care, he has found out 
about our mamage ” 

" I know who told him,” cned the 
fairy “ Did I not say that sick woman 
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would bring us trouble ? It is she who 
has told him. But tell me, what does 
your father wish ? Do not fear ; you 
cannot ask too much of me.” 

" Madam,” said the prince, “ though 
for myself I would never ask any other 
favour than your love, my father wishes 
you to send him a tent large enough to 
shelter his whole army, yet small enough 
to be carried in a man's hand.” 

” Prince,” replied the fairy smiling, 
” let so small a matter cease to trouble 
you ; I can easily do that, and, believe 
me, I shall always take pleasure in doing 
anything whatever, for your sake.” 

Then, bidding a servant bring the 
largest tent in the place, she laughed 
at the look of surprise on her husband's 
face when the tiny thing was brought. 

” Go, set it up,” she said, ” that the 
prince may see if his father will think it 
large enough.” 

The tent proved to be even larger 
than his father wished, and Ahmed 
asked his wife's pardon for doubting 
her power. 

" There is one thing to notice,” she 
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said in reply, “ the tent becomes larger 
or smaller, as it is needed, wthout 
anything more being done to it ” 

When it was taken doivn and made 
small again, she gave it to the prince, 
who, the very next day, took it to his 
father 

The sultan's surpnse was great when 
Ahmed placed the tent m his hands 
Taking it to the great plain, he put it up, 
when it became large enough to cover 
an army twice the size of his own How- 
ever, instead of being pleased, he felt 
It showed that the fauy's power was 
great enough to do anything she wished 

He sent his best thanks by his son, 
and asked her to send him a httle of 
the water of the fountam of hons, which 
was said to cure all disease, so that if 
he were taken ill he might have a remedy 
at hand 

Pnnee Ahmed was much vexed, but, 
on telhng his wife, she agreed to send 
it " For,” said she, “ I see he listens 
to the witch, and whatever she tells 
him to ask, I will grant The fountain 
of lions IS m the court of the castle, and 
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the entrance is guarded by four lions 
Do not fear , I will give you a piece of 
thread, two horses — one of which you 
must nde while leading the other laden 
with the carcase of a sheep cut into four 
quarters — and a bottle in which to carry 
the water 

"You must set out early to morrow 
morning, and, on passmg the iron gate, 
throw the thread until it reaches the 
castle gates , the gates will open, and 
you will see the lions Throw to each 
a quarter of the sheep clap spurs to 
your horse, and nde to the fountain 
Fill the bottle, and return while the 
hons are still feastmg " 

Pnnce Ahmed started the next mom- 
mg, and did ]ust as his \vife had told him 
He was coming back again, when chanc- 
ing to look behind, he saw two of the 
hons foUowmg him They did not touch 
him, but, placmg themselves one before 
and the other behind him, went as far 
as the gates of the palace, and then 
returned 

As soon as the sultan had the bottle, 
" Son," he said, " I thank you for the 
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water, but pray tell me how you got 
safely away from the lions of whom I 
have heard ” 

“ Sir ” rephed Ahmed, " all the praise 
IS due to my wife, whose orders I have 
carried out ” 

Then the sultan, going mto another 
room sent for the witch, who advised 
him to ask Ahmed to bnng him a man 
not more than a foot and a half high, 
whose beard should be thirty feet long, 
and who should carry on his shoulders 
a bar of iron weighing five hundred- 
weight, and who should be able to speak 
“ If you do this,” said the sultan to 
his son the next day, ” I will ask no 
further favours from you or your wife " 
Ahmed went home in a rather troubled 
state of mmd, for he thought this last 
favour would be too hard, even for her 
to grant But the fairy set his mmd at 
rest 

” My brother Schaibar,” she said, “is 
)ust such a man I will send for him, 
and you shall see I speak truly ” 

A golden chafing dish ^vith a fire in 
it having been placed under the porch 
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of the palace, the fairy threw some in- 
cense upon it, when out of the thick 
cloud there came a man, only a foot and 
a half high, with a beard thirty feet 
long, and canying a huge iron bar on 
his shoulder. He was so ugly that 
Pnnce Ahmed would have been filled 
with fear, but that he knew him to be 
his ^vife’s brother. 

" Who is that man ? " asked Schaibar, 
coming toward Perie Banou with a fierce 
scowl on his face. 

On learning that 'Ahmed was her hus- 
band, Schaibar asked in what way he 
could serve him, and being told of the 
sultan's wish to see him, agreed to go 
wth Ahmed to the palace. 

“ You wished to see me,” he said to 
the king, ” what can I do for you ? ” 

Instead of answering, the sultan 
turned his head away ; and Schaibar, 
being angry at such rudeness, struck 
him on the head and killed him, before 
Ahmed could do anything to stop him. 
Then he put to death. those who had 
set Ahmed’s father against him, even 
bidding the grand vizier bring out the 
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witch, that she, too, might be punished 
for the evil she had done. 

Schaibar ..next called out the people 
and made them swear to own Ahmed 
as their king, and Perie Banou as their 
queen. This they did very willingly, for 
they had alw’ays loved the young prince. 
^^^len Ahmed found that neither Ali 
nor his ^vife had had an5rthing to do with 
the plot against him, he gave him a large 
part of the kingdom, where they spent 
the rest of their lives. Houssain would 
not return, though Ahmed offered him 
the best of the country. AH he asked 
of his brother %vas leave to live in peace 
on the. spot he had chosen for his 
dwelling. 



The Story of Prince Camaral- • 
zaman and Princess 
Badoura. 

■ BOUT twenty days’ sail from 
the coast of Persia there 
is an island which is called 
the Isle of the Children of 

Khaledan. 

The island was ruled by King Schah- 
2aman, who had a son named Camaral- 
zaman. Camaralzaman was a 'good 
young prince and clever too, for he 
learnt without trouble all things which 
a prince ought to know. His father was 
very proud of him. 

When the prince was fifteen years of 
age the king went to his grand vizier 
and said to him, ” I am very proud of 
my son Camaralzaman, and I want to 
do him all the honour I can. I intend 
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to give up my throne and let him take 
my place ” 

The vizier did not think this was a 
very good plan, for a kmg who was 
only fifteen years of age would not rule 
a kingdom so well as an older one So 
he said to the kmg, “ Let him many 
first, and then we shall see what kind of 
a man he will make " 

This idea pleased the kmg very much, 
and he sent for Camaralzaman without 
delay When the prmce had come to 
him the kmg said, “ My son, I insh you 
to many \Miat do you think of 
itV' 

Now Prmce Camaralzaman had taken 
a dishke to ladies, and had made up 
his mmd never to have a ^vlfe " Sire,” 
said he to his father, ” don’t you thmk 
I had better wait for a year or two 
before I choose a wife ^ I am much too 
young to many” 

" Very well,” said the king " I give 
you time to think of it ” 

A full year went by, and then the 
king sent for Camaralzaman agam 
‘*No\\, my son,” said the king, “jou 
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The vizier bowed seven times, which 
was a sign that he thought the prmce 
ought to be punished Camaralzaman 
was called, and the king said to him, 
“ Camaralzaman, my son, you take no 
notice of my wishes You must leave 
the palace, and go to live all by yourself 
in the tall tower You shall have a bed, 
some books, and one slave to attend to 
to you That is all Go ” 

Prmce Camaralzaman was not m the 
least vexed at this On the other hand, 
he was rather pleased to be alone 
When night came he lay down on his 
bed quite content, and fell fast asleep 
He left his lamp burning 
Now, m the tower was a well, and in 
the well there dwelt a fairy whose name 
was Maimounfe The same night that 
Camaralzaman lay on his bed for the 
first time Maimounfe came up the well 
ready to go her nightly rounds She 
saw the light burning, and went up to 
the couch 

“ What a handsome youth,” said she, 
and what a pity he will not marry ” 
Then she stooped down and kissed his 
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are quite old enough to have a wife 
What have you to say ^ ” 

“ I have not yet thought of such a 
thing, indeed I haven't, father," replied 
Camaralzaman 

The king was sore vexed, but, not 
wishing to punish his son, he sent for 
his vizier " What shall I do ^ " he 
asked " My son tells me he wll not 
choose a wife " 

The vizier said that he thought an- 
other year should be given to the pnnce 
and if at the end of that tune he' should 
still refuse, he should be made to marry 
The king agreed with his vizier that 
this would be a wise plan 
That year went by, but still Camaral- 
zaman would not choose a wife The 
king then asked Camaralzaman's mother 
to talk to him about it , and although 
that lady did so, Camaralzaman was 
still of the same mmd " I won't many," 
said he And he meant what he said 
The king once more called his vizier 
"l^Iy son stiH refuses to marry," said 
the kmg, " and I am going to punish 
him ” 
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The vizier bowed seven tunes, which 
was a sign that he thought the prince 
ought to be punished Camaralzaman 
was called, and the king said to him, 
“ Camaralzaman, my son, you take no 
notice of my -wishes You must leave 
the palace, and go to hve all by yourself 
in the tall tower. You shall have a bed, 
some books, and one slave to attend to 
to you That is all Go " 

Prmce Camaralzaman was not m the 
least vexed at this On the other hand, 
he was rather pleased to be alone 
When night came he lay down on his 
bed quite content, and fell fast asleep 
He left his lamp burning 
Now, m the toww was a well, and m 
the well there dwelt a fairy whose name 
was Maunoune The same night that 
Camaralzaman lay on his bed for the 
first tune Maimounfe came up the well 
ready to go her nightly rounds She 
saw the hght burning, and went up to 
the couch 

" What a handsome youth,” said she, 
and what a pity he will not marry ” 
Then she stooped do\vn and kissed his 
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cheek After that she flew into the air, 
where she met a genie 

" O genie,'* said the fairy, “ where 
have you come from to night ^ ” 

“ I have come from China,” said the 
genie, ” And I have seen there a fine 
sight The king is Gaiour, and he has 
a most lovely daughter, the most beauti 
ful princess in the world 

” Gaiour loves the prmcess dearly, and 
has built for her seven palaces The 
first is of rock crystal, the second of 
bronze, the third of the finest steel, the 
fourth of another kmd of bronze, the 
fifth of touchstone, the sixth of silver, 
and the seventh of fine gold 
“ There are gardens and lawns round 
the palaces, the whole formmg a very 
grand place 

” The kmgs from all the country round 
want the hand of the princess in marriage 
but Gaiour cannot make up his mind upon 
whom to bestow it, and the pnncess does 
not want to many at all 

" Gaiour has told his daughter that 
she must marry some one, but she won't. 
I heard her say to the king, ‘ Speak to 
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" She stooped down and kissed his cheek.” 
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me no more, sire, of such a thing as 
mamage If you do, I will plunge a 
dagger mto my heart and be free ” 

“ That, as you may suppose, made 
the king very angry, and he shut her 
up in a single room, and gave her only 
ten slaves to wait on her Nay, more 
The kmg thinks she is mad, and has 
said he will give a large reward, as well 
as the hand of the pnncess, to any one 
who can cure her 

“ Come with me, and I will show her 
to you ’ 

At this the fairy laughed I thought 
you were going to tell me something 
very nice," she said " I have ]ust seen 
a far more handsome pnnce than you 
have seen a lovdy pnncess " 

" That cannot be true," said the genie 
Then it was agreed that the genie 
should go to China and fetch the pnncess, 
^vho, when she was brought, should be 
taken to Canlaralzaman's tower and laid 
down by his side Very soon the genie 
came back %vith the pnncess 
As the two lay on the couch it was 
plain that they were both very beautiful 
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The fairy and the genie looked at them, 
bnt could not make up their minds 
which was the more lovely. 

Just at that moment Prince Camaral- 
zaman awoke, and seeing the princess by 
his side, looked into her face. “ What 
beauty ! what charms 1 Oh, my heart, 
my soul I ” said he. “ This is without 
doubt the lady whom my father wishes 
me to marry. What a pity I did not 
see her sooner i ” 

He was then about to kiss her on the 
forehead, but thinking he might wake 
her — a thing he did not \vish to do — ^he 
took her ring from her finger and changed 
it for his own. Then he fell as fast asleep 
as he was before. 

Not long afterwards the princess awoke 
and looked round the room. She did 
not know where she was. Then she 
reached out her hand and felt the prince. 

She started with surprise, and looking 
at him, saw that he was the most hand- 
some young man she had ever seen in 
her life. '' What 1 ” said she to herself, 
“ is this the person my father wishes me 
to marr}^ ^ I will wake him and talk 
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me no more, sire of such a thing as 
mamage If you do, I will plunge a 
dagger into my heart and be free” 

“ That, as you may suppose, made 
the king very angry, and he shut her 
up m a single room, and gave her only 
ten slaves to wait on her Nay, more 
The king thinks she is mad, and has 
said he ^vUl give a large reward, as well 
as the hand of the pnncess, to any one 
who can cure her 

" Come wth me, and I will show her 
to you " 

At this the fairy laughed ” I thought 
you were going to tell me something 
very nice,” she said ” I have just seen 
a far more handsome pnnce than you 
have seen a lovely pnncess ” 

That cannot be true,” said the genie 
Then it was agreed that the genie 
should go to China and fetch the pnncess, 
who, when she was brought, should be 
taken to Cama^al^aman’s tower and laid 
down by his side Very soon the genie 
came back with the pnncess 
As the two lay on the couch it was 
plain that they were both \ery beautiful 
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The fairy and the genie looked at them, 
but could not make up their minds 
which was the more lovely 

Just at that moment Pnnce Camaral- 
zaman awoke, and seeing the pnncess by 
his side, looked mto her face “ \Vliat 
beauty * what charms • Oh, my heart, 
my soul > ” said he “ This is without 
doubt the lady whom my father wishes 
me to marry What a pity I did not 
see her sooner ' “ 

He was then about to kiss her on the 
forehead, but thmkmg he might wake 
her — a thing he did not wish to do — he 
took her nng from her finger and changed 
it for his own Then he fell as fast asleep 
as he was before 

Not long afterwards the pnncess awoke 
und looked round the room She did 
not know where she was Then she 
reached out her hand and felt the prince 

She started with surprise, and looking 
at him, saw that he was the most hand- 
some young man she had ever seen in 
her hfe What • ” said she to herself, 
“ IS this the person my father wishes me 
to marr}^ ? I wU wake him and talk 
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to him No I will take his nng and 
wear it on my own finger " 

But before she could do this she fell 
fast asleep again 

The genie and the fairy had watched 
all this without being seen by the pnnce 
or princess When the two were once 
more fast asleep, the genie earned the 
pnneess home to her own room, and 
laid her doNvn on her own couch 

When Pnnce Camaralzaman awoke 
next morning he looked for the princess 
Lo ' she was not there He called his 
slave and asked him what had become 
of her Of course, the slave did not 
know there had been a pnneess m the 
room at all, so he told him he must 
have had a dream On this Pnnce 
Camaralzaman beat the slave soundly, 
who, as soon as he could, made his 
escape, and went and told the king what 
the pnnce had whipped him for 

The vizier was there, but neither he 
nor the king could make out what the 
slave was talking about Then the king 
went to the tower ** \^'hat is this I 
hear, my son ^ ” asked the king 
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Camaralzaman told his father about 
the beautiful princess, and said he would 
many her at once The kmg said he 
did not know of any princess, and 
thought his dear son was mad For 
many days Pnnce Camaralzaman was 
sad, and no one could comfort him 

Now while all these things were taking 
place m the court of King Schahzaman, 
very much the same was happening 
in China The pnncess, whose name 
was Badoura, awoke and called m a 
loud voice for her maidens They rushed 
to her, and she asked them where the 
pnnce was 

" Pnnce ^ they asked ** What 
pnnce ? ” 

" The pnnce who lay on my couch 
last night," said Badoura " If you 
do not tell me at once, I will beat you 
every one " 

Not one of the maidens could tell the 
pnncess what she wanted to know 
Then the pnncess took the chief maiden 
who was her nurse, by the hair and 
gave her many slaps and blows As 
soon as she could get away she ran to 
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the queen and told her the strange 
story. 

The queen went to see her daughter, 
and so did the king. They knew nothing 
about a prince, and both thought their 
dear daughter was mad. She showed 
them the nng which Camaralzaman had 
placed on her finger, and that was a 
strange thing to them. 

For many days the princess was sad, 
and no one could comfort her. 

The King of China could not endure 
to see his daughter .suffer so. He gave 
out that if any one could cure her com- 
plaint he should wed her for his pains. 
This was the second time. 

Many princes tried to cure her, but 
they could not. Indeed, so many tried 
one after the other that the king said 
he who should try and fail should have 
his head struck off. This kept some from 
trying, but in the end there were one 
hundred and fifty heads stuck on the 
walls 'of the city. 

Still the princess was sad. 

Now the nurse of the princess had a 
son whose name ilarzavan. He 
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was a clever young man, and had been 
m many aties of the world He came 
home from his travels, and heard the 
strange story of the prmcess 
Marzavan got leave to see the prmcess, 
and he told her that he hoped he would 
find a cure if she would wait a few days 
He meant to travel till he should find 
some clever doctor 
Next day, losmg no time, he set out 
As he went from aty to city he could 
hear nothmg but the story of the Prm- 
cess Badoura and the prmce’s nng, and 
the reward the man should get who should 
cure her of her madness 
Marzavan came at last to a city where 
no one talked of Badoura, but of Pnnce 
Camaralzaman and the nng of a prmcess 
“ This IS strange,” thought he to himself 
” I must see this Camaialzaman , perhaps 
he will be the very pnnce whom Badoura 
wants to marry ” 

Off he set once more, but the ship 
he was m was %vrecked ]ust as she was 
going into the port of the city where 
Pnnce Camaralzaman lived Marzavan 
was a good swimmer, and he soon 
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reached the shore He found his way 
to the court of King Schahzaman, where 
he heard the full story of the pnnce and 
the nng from no less a person than the 
vizier himself 

“ May I see the pnnce ^ " asked Marza 
van " You may, of course," said the 
vizier, who led the way to Pnnce Cama 
ralzaman's chamber 

The moment Marzavan saw the pnnce 
he was struck by his face It was hand- 
some, and 3ust like the Pnncess Ba- 
doura’s He started, and Pnnce Cama- 
ralzaman called him to his side Then 
Marzavan knew his journey would not 
be in vain He fdt sure he had found 
the proper person 

Marzavan spoke to him m a low voice 
and said, " Pnnce, the time is come 
when you must put an end to your sad- 
ness The lady for whom you suffer is 
well known to me , she is the Pnncess 
Badoura, daughter of the King of China, 
whose name is Gaiour The pnncess 
IS even now moummg for you ’’ 

Then he told the pnnce all about'the 
reward King Gaiour had said he would 
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give to the one who could cure his 
daughter, and added, “ You, prince, are 
the only person who can cure her. Make 
haste to get well, and you shall try 
your luck.” 

Hope came at once to Prince Cajnaral- 
zaman. No sooner had he heard the 
words of Marzavan than he seemed to 
get better. He rose from his couch, 
and let himself be dressed. In a few 
days he was quite well. 

Then a new trouble came to him, for 
he felt sure his father, the king, would 
not be willing for him to travel so far as 
China. ” \^^at shall I do? '* asked he 
of Marzavan. 

" Leave that to me,” said Marzavan. 
“ I am quite sure I can manage a small 
matter like that.” And he did, for in a 
day or two he made a party fqr a hunt, 
and when the prince and he were alone 
he said to the prince, “ Now, prince, is 
your chance. Let us flee.” 

Away they went and soon left the 
other huntsmen out of sight. When 
they came at last to the sea they took 
ship, and in a good many days reached 
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the city where Princess Badoura 
lived 

Prince Camaralzaman changed his 
dress, and made out that he was a wise 
man from a far off land who had come 
to cure the prmcess of her madness He 
was told by the people that he had better 
not try, for he would be sure to lose his 
head like the others who had tned 
But he paid no heed to their 
words 

Soon the Vizier led Camaralzaman 
into the king’s chamber The king said 
to him, “ Young man, I hardly dare 
think you can cure my daughter, but 
you may try Take care, or your head 
\vill be struck off ” 

“ Sire," said the pnnce, " the land 
where I come from has many "wise men 
I know .the arts of all cures, and I arh 
ready to restore your daughter to health 
and happiness If not, I am ]ust as 
ready for death " 

The king then gave orders for Cama- 
ralzaman to be taken to the pnncess 
When he got near hCT chamber he \\as 
so overjoyed to think he should soon see 
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his darling again that he ran on in front 
of his guide 

“\\Tiere are jou going, good sir ^ ” 
ashed he, *‘ You must be \ ery ready to 
die to run so fast into the arms of death ” 
“ Fnend,” said Camaralzaman, “ I am 
sure to cure the prmcess " 

Oh, ho^\ his heart beat * He could 
hear the princess in her chamber moanmg 
and he longed to be wath her But he 
said to his guide, “ I am so sure of cunng 
the pnncess that I will do it in which 
\Nay you think best I will speak to her 
from here, or I will go in and see her " 
“ I do not care m the least how j-ou 
do it," said the guide " I only know 
that if 3-0U do it at all you wU be the 
wsest man in the world " 

Then the prmce drew from his belt 
some paper, on which he ^v^ote these 
words “ Pnnce Camaralzaman to the 
Pnncess of China — ^Dear Pnncess, the 
heart-broken Pnnce Camaralzaman sends 
you word that he gave you his heart 
during your sweet sleep He placed 
your nng on his finger in token of his 
love He is outside your room If you 
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love him come to him If you do not, 
he ^vl]I die 

Pnnce Camaralzaman gave the paper 
to his guide and told him to take it to 
the pnncess The guide looked at the 
note in wonder but took it in 

In a moment the note was broken 
open and read Then the pnncess dashed 
past her maidens into the ante chamber 
She knew the pnnce at once, and fell 
into his embrace Not a word was spoken, 
but they knew each loved the otliei* 

The pnncess was a new creature She 
looked happy and smiled Her nurse 
was glad and the guide ran off to tell 
the king what the stranger had done 
“ He has cured her,” said he, " wthout 
even seeing her ” 

How glad the king was ! " Whoever 
you may be,” said he to Camaralzaman, 
” I wll keep my promise You may ''cd 
the princess without delay ” 

Then Camaralzaman told the king who 
he uas, and that his father uas the King 
of the Isle of the Children of Khalcdan 
He also told the king the story as he 
had heard it from his daughter, and 
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showed him the pnncess’s nng m proof 
That very day Pnnce Camaralzaman 
and the Pnncess Badoura were wed, and 
the whole land of China was happy, but 
in the night the pnnce dreamed that his 
father was sick and sad at the loss of 
his son He awoke with a deep sigh, 
which waked the pnncess 
“ Why weepest thou, my love ^ *’ 
asked she 

" Alas > " cned the pnnce, “ I know 
that my father mourns my loss We 
roust both go to hiro 
The King of Chma gave his leave for 
his daughter and his son in-law to journey 
to King Schahzaman, but said they 
must both come back m a year 
As soon as they could get ready they 
set out, and one evening camped near a 
forest The pnncess was tired, and lay 
down to sleep Her maidens had taken 
off her girdle so that she might rest at 
ease There it lay near her couch 
Camaralzaman looked at it and ad- 
mired the many jewels which were on it 
Then he saw that a httle purse was 
stitched to the mside, and that it had 
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something hard in it. He opened it, 
and lo, there was a cornehan in it — a 
precious stone whidi the queen, the 
princess’s mother, had given to her as 
a charm. 

In order to look at the cornelian more 
closely. Prince Camaralzaman took it 
to the tent door, when all at once a bird 
darted down from the air and carried it 
off in his beak. 

" Wretched bird ! ” said Camaral- 
zaman, and started after it in the hope 
of getting back the stone. The bird iiew 
a little way and then stopped. Camaral- 
zaman was about to seize it when it 
flew off again: This went on for a 
long time, and Camaralzaman had 
not yet caught the bird. Night came 
on, and the bird perched in a high 
tree. 

The prince dared not go back to his 
princess without the stone, so he laid 
himself down at the foot of the tree 
and slept. 

Next day he again gave chase to the 
bird, and for the next ten days. On the 
eleventh he came to a large city, over 
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"A bird darted do?vn " 
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the walls of which the bird flew and was 
lost to sight 

Poor Camaralzaman ! what could he 
do ? He thought of his wife, yet knew 
not how to ^et back to her. He had 
quite lost his way. He walked into the 
city and along the streets. On and on 
he went till he came to a garden, the 
gate of which was open. 

The gardener was at work, and when 
he saw Camaralzaman he asked him to 
shelter in his cottage, telling him that the 
people of the city were very unkind to 
strangers. 

.Camaralzaman was glad to rest, and 
after a little time he told the gardener 
why he had come there. The gardener 
said it was a year's journey to the Isle 
of the Children of Khaledan, and that 
a ship went once a year. “ If you had 
been here a few daj^ sooner,”* said 
he, ” you could have gone by ship. 
Now you must wait ^ a twelvemonth. 
You may stay with me in my 
cottage." 

Let us now 
Badoura. For 
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in her camp at the edge of the forest, 
but as the prince did not return she had 
to go on without him 
Now, in that land it was not safe for 
a party to be in charge of a lady, so 
the princess put on a suit of Pnnce 
Camaralzaman’s clothes, and bade one 
oi her maidens dress as a prmcess and 
pretend to be .her. 

On they went, and in six months came 
to the city of the Isle of Ebony. There 
the people thought that the princess 
was a prince, and led her to the king, 
whose name was Armanos. Princess 
Badoura told the king that she was 
Prince Camaralzaman, and that she was 
going to her father’s court. 

King Armanos was pleased to have so 
handsome a pnnce, as he thought, at his 
palace, and when the princess had stayed 
there three days he gave her in marriage 
to his o\vn daughter. 

WTiat a fix Princess Badoura was in to 
be sure ! She had said that she was 
Prince Camaralzaman, and if she now 
said she was a princess, King Armanos 
might put her to death. So she let 
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the walls of which the bird flew and \\'as 
lost to sight 

Poor Camaralzaman ! what could he 
do ? He thought of his wife, yet knew 
not how to -get back to her. He had 
quite lost his way. He walked into the 
city and along the streets On and on 
he went till he came to a garden, the 
gate of which was open. 

The gardener was at work, and when 
he saw Camaralzaman he asked him to 
shelter in his cottage, felling him that the 
people of the city were very unkind to 
strangers. 

.Camaralzaman u-as glad to rest, and 
after a little time he told the gardener 
why 'he had come there. The gardener 
said it was a year's journey to the Isle 
of the Children of Khaledan, and that 
a ship went once a year. “ If you had 
been here a few days sooner,"- said 
he, " you could have gone by ship. 
Now you must wait ^ a twelvemonth. 
You may stay with me in my 
cottage." 

Let us now turn to the Princess 
Badoura. For a long time she waited 
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in her camp at the edge of the forest, 
but as the prince did not return she had 
to go on without him. 

Now, in that land it was not safe for 
a party to be in charge of a lady, so 
the princess put on a suit of Prince 
Camaralzaman’s clothes, and bade one 
of her maidens dress as a princess and 
pretend to be her. 

On they went, and in six months came 
to the city of the Isle of Ebony. There 
the people thought that the princess 
was a prince, and led her to the Idng, 
whose name was Armanos. Princess 
Badoura told the king that she was 
Prince Camaralzaman, and that she was 
going to her father's court. 

King Armanos was pleased to have so 
handsome a prince, as he thought, at his 
palace, and when the princess had stayed 
there three days he gave her in marriage 
to his o\vn daughter. 

Wliat a fix Princess Badoura was in to 
be sure ! She had said that she was 
Prince Camaralzaman, and if she now 
said she was a princess, King Armanos 
might put her to death. So she let 
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herself be married to King Armanos' 
daughter 

When the two were m their chamber 
at night Princess Badoura told her wife 
who she was, and begged her to keep 
her secret She said she would, and that 
she hoped the Pnncess Badoura might 
soon find her husband Thus they lived 
for some time 

Pnnce Camaralzaman worked with 
the gardener m the garden One day, 
when the yearly ship was about to sail 
for the Isle of Ebony, the gardener 
went to secure a passage for the pnnce 
While he was away a strange thing took 
place 

Two birds came into the garden where 
Prince Camaralzaman was at work They 
pecked at each other with all their might, 
till at last one of them dropped dead 
The other flew away, but in a few 
minutes, two birds who had watched 
the fight from a high tree fetched him 
back and pecked him so much that he 
died on the spot where he had killed 
the other bird 

Pnnce Camaralzaman then went to 
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this second dead bird, and what should 
he find m his body but the cornelian for 
which he had so long sought 

His joy was gr^at, as you may suppose 
He took it up and tied it to his arm so 
that he might never lose it again Then 
he set to work with a will While he 
was cutting at the root of a tree 
which no longer bore fruit his axe 
struck something hard and made a loud 
noise 

Looking closely, he saw that he had 
opened a cave in the ground and that 
in the cave were fifty large bronze jars 
Each was filled wfh gold dust of great 
value 

The gardener now came back and 
said that Camaralzaman might sail for 
home in a few days whereupon Camaral 
zaman told the gardener what he had 
found m the bird and m the cave The 
gardener would not take any share in 
the gold dust, but said that as Cama 
ralzaman had found Jt he ought to have 
It all 

For safety, same ohves were put into 
the jars to cover up the gold and into 
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one of them Camaralzaman put the 
cornelian also for safety 
Just then some sailors came to the 
pnnce and told him all was ready for 
the voyage and that he must go on 
board that night 

It came to pass that night however, 
that the gardener was taken ill and died 
Pnnce Camaralzaman was so struck wth 
gnef at the sadden loss of his fnend 
that he missed the ship and it set sail 
without him Another year must now 
pass by before he could embark 
The seamen earned away the jars of 
gold and the cornelian too, so that 
Pnnce Camaralzaman was m a worse 
plight than before 

The ship sailed to the Isle of Ebony, 
where the Pnneess Badoura saw it going 
into the harbour She sent to ask 
whence it had come and what it had 
brought She leamt that it was stored 
with all sorts of fine dresses and stuffs, 
and some jars of olives She was also told 
that the merchant who owned the ohves 
was left behind and had not sailed 
The prmcess bought the olives from 
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the captain of the ship and they had them 
taken to the palace. When they were 
opened, lo ! there was found in them 
the gold and the cornelian. 

With surprise and joy she fainted 
away ; but the princess of the Isle of 
Ebony and her maidens ran to her help 
and soon brought her round. She took 
the cornelian in her hand and pressed 
it to her lips, kissing it all the time. 
Then she sent the maidens away, for 
she did not want them to know anything 
about the comelian. They had seen her 
kiss it, but they did not know why she 
had done so. 

That night she told all to the daughter 
of King Armanos, and, as soon as it 
was day, she sent for the captain of 
the ship and asked him about the mer- 
chant who o^vned the olives. From 
what the captain said. Princess Badoura 
felt sure that he was her o%vn prince. 

" Go at once," said she to the captain, 
“ and bring him to me. He owes me 
some money, and if you fail to bring 
•him you shill pay for it with your head.” 

The captain at once set off, and when 
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he reached the city where Pnnce Cama- 
ralzaman lived he lost no time in gomg 
to the garden He took ivith him some 
strong men, who seized the pnnce and 
dragged him by force to the ship Not 
a word did they say as to why they 
acted so 

With a fair voyage the Isle of Ebony 
was reached and no sooner did Pnncess 
Badonra know that the ship had cast 
anchor m the harbour than she went do^vn 
to it 

Then once more she fell into the arms 
of her dear pnnce, and when her tears 
of ]oy were over she led him to the 
palace It did not take long to tell the 
king all about their strange hves, and 
when he heard it he laughed ivith all 
his might 

Then, takmg leave of King Armanos, 
the pnnce and pnncess set out for their 
o\vn land As kmg and queen they had 
a long and happy reign 



The Story of Prince Zeyn 
Alasnam and the King 
of the Genii. 

B HERE. was once a King of 
Balsora who was very rich 
and good, and much loved by 
all the people whom he ruled. 
He had one son, whose name was Zeyn 
Alasnam, which means a beautiful statue. 
The king was very pleased w'hen this 
little boy was bom. Gathering together 
all the \vise men in his country, he asked 
them to find out w'hat sort of a boy 
the young prince would be. So the wise 
men went out into the palace garden on 
a fine starlit night, and, looking up at 
the stars, said they could see wonderful 
things that would happen to Prince 
Zeyn. 

" Tlie stars say he will be very brave," 
2^1 
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said one wise man “ They tell me that 
he will have strange adventures,” said 
another ” And he Mill live to be very 
old,” added a third 

The king was glad to hear that his son 
would be brave because he thought all 
princes ought to have plenty of courage 
He was also pleased to hear that he 
would have wonderful adventures, be 
cause they would show the people how 
very brave their pnnce could be 

The young pnnce grew up, and was 
taught everything that pnnces ought to 
know , but when he was still quite 
young, his father was taken very ill 
Knowing that he was going to die, he 
sent for Prince Zeyn, and making him 
sit do^vn by his side, talked to him 
seriously 

“ You wll soon be the king of this 
country,” he said ” And I hope you 
\vill be a good one, whom your people 
will love Do not listen to those who 
are always praising you, and try to find 
out the real truth before you punish 
any one ” 

Pnnce Zeyn promised to remember 
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his father’s vsords, and soon, afterwards 
the old king died For eight dajs the 
pnnee did nothing but weep for his father's 
death , but on the ninth he had to begin 
to go\ em , so he sat upon his father s 
throne and tried to nilc instead 
At firat ZcjTi was not a good king 
Being able to do whatc\cr he liked, he 
spent most of his time in amusing himself 
and spending money His mother, a 
\ery wise queen, reminded him of his 
father s words, telling him that he would 
<ioon have no money left , and he began 
to feel sorry that he was not a better 
king, whom his people could love as they 
had loved his father 

But his money was all spent, and not 
knowing v\hcre to gel any more, he felt 
sad, and washed he had not spent it One 
night he had a \%ondcrful dream He 
looked up and saw an old man standing 
beside his bed, and smiling kindly dowai 
upon him 

" Oh, Zeyn,” said the old man. “ ]oy 
comes after sorrow, and happiness after 
sadness If you want to be happy^and 
nch again, get up and go to Cairo 
TAM 0 
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Pnnce Zeyn did not faiow what this 
meant, but m the morning he told his 
mother, who laughed at his dreams 
" Why do you laugh ^ " said Zeyn 
seriously “ The old man spoke very 
kindly I believe he came to me in a 
dream to help me He must be a kind 
of fairy, and I am going to obey him ' 
So, leaving the country to his mother’s 
care, Zeyn crept out of his palace in the 
dark when nobody knew, and set off 
alone to Cairo He amved at the famous 
city, and feeling tired, lay down to sleep 
at the door of a mosque There he had 
another wonderful dream The old man 
commg again, told him to go straight 
home, as he would find the nches m 
his o\vn palace 

Zeyn, angry at gomg on such a long 
]oumey for nothing, resolved to take 
no more notice of his dreams When he 
told his mother, she did not laugh, but 
tned to comfort him " If God wshes 
you to have nches, he will give them to 
you,” she said " Be a good kmg, and 
you will be a happy one ” 

But the first night after his return to 
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his palace at Balsora the old man came 
agam to Pnnce Zeyn m a dream " The 
time of your nches has come,” he said 
” To morrow mormng, take an axe, and 
dig in your father’s room There you 
will find a great treasure ” 

Now Zeyn did not believe this, but, 
feeling rather curious, he told the queen 
his dream, and then, sending for an 
axe, shut himself up alone m his father's 
room He dug up the pavement until 
he was quite tired, but at last his axe 
struck against a white stone, which he 
lifted eagerly 

To his surprise, he found a door fast- 
ened with a padlock The axe soon 
broke this, and there, before the pnnce, 
a marble staircase went dow into the 
earth Lighting a taper, Zeyn ran 
down, to find himself m a fine chamber 
with a crystal floor All round it were 
four shelves, and on each shelf ten big 
urns 

Zeyn took off the lid of the first um, 
and found it full of gold He then looked 
into the other urns, and behold, every 
one was full of gold He took a handful 
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to the queen, who, greatly astonished, 
begged him not to waste them, and then 
they both went to the room where the 
treasure was hidden 

In one corner the queen saw another 
little urn, and inside it was nothing but 
a key *' This must lead to another 
treasure," they said, and, looking round 
the room, found a lock in the middle of 
the wall, which the key just fitted When 
it was turned, this door opened^ and 
showed a large hall m which stood eight 
shining diamond statues upon eight large 
gold pedestals 

But there was one more pedestal 
which had no statue, and above it lay a 
piece of white satin on which Zeyn 
read these words wntten by his father 
" My dear son, all these statues are for 
you Go to Cairo, and find an old slave 
of mine, called Mobarec He will show 
you a place where you may find a ninth 
statue more beautiful than all the rest " 

When he had read this, Zeyn set off 
to discover a mnth statue to fill the empty 
pedestal Going to Cairo, he soon found 
the old slave Mobarec, who was one of 
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the nchest men in the city, and lived 
m a large and beautiful house Zeyn 
knocked at the door, and was taken into 
a large hall, where his father’s old servant 
was sittmg 

" I am the son of the King of Balsora,” 
said Zeyn 

" I did not know he had a son How 
old are you ? " asked Mobarec 

“ I am twenty years of age,” replied 
the young prmce 

” And how shall I know that you 
are speaking the truth ’ ” said the old 
slave, looking straight into Zeyn's eyes 
” Because I can tell you that my father 
had a secret room m which were ten urns 
full of gold and eight diamond statues I 
have come to you to ask you where to find 
the ninth,” Pnnce Zeyn spoke m a loud 
voice, and Mobarec knelt at his feet 
“ You are indeed the young pnnce,” 
he cned, " and must come to a great 
feast which I am giving to day ” 

The next mommg, Zeyn asked Mo- 
barec if they could not set out on their 
search for the ninth statue The old 
slave was quite ready, but said that the 
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prince must be prepared to face many 
dangers. Now, as Zeyn was longing for 
adventures, this did not frighten him, 
and they set out together. 

After travelling for many days they 
came to some tall and waving palm trees, 
standing all around a lake of shining 
water. A silver moon looked through the 
trees, and everything was very silent. 

" You will now need all your courage," 
whispered Mobarec. " We are near the 
dreadful place where the ninth statue 
is guarded. We shall have to cross this 
water." 

“ But we have no boat," answered 
Zeyn. 

" Wait a moment," said Mobarec, 
" and a fairy boat belonging to the king 
of the genii will appear. But, however 
strange it looks, be very careful not to 
make a sound. If you speak to the boat- 
man we shall all go to the bottom and 
be drowned.” 

Mobarec shaded his eyes and looked 
across the shining water. In a moment 
a little boat came into sight with an 
amber mast and a floating sail of blue 
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satin. The boatman was ven’ strange 
to look at, for he had an elephant’s head 
and a tiger’s body. He did not speak, 
but, taking np Mobarec and Ze^-n with 
his trunk, lifted them into the boat. 
In a moment thej’ had crossed the lake, 
the only sound being the soft rush of 
oars in the water. 

* We may speak now,” said Mobar«i. 
We are on a beautiful island belonging 
to the king of the genii. Do you hear 
the birds singing, and see the wonderful 
colour of the fruit ? ” 

Zeyn was delighted uith everjlhing, 
and very soon they came in front of 
an emei^d castle with a golden gate, 
where several tall genii stood as guards. 
They were the fairies who lived on the 
island, and were tall and terrible to 
look at to 'those who did not under- 
stand them. But Mobarec did ; so he 
took from under his robe two little square 
carpets, one for Zeyn, and one for himself. 
These were magic carpets, and those 
who sat on them were quite safe, 

“ The king of the genii ^\■ill be here 
soon now," said Mobarec. “ If he is 
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angry with us for coming, he ^vill look 
hke a monster ; but if he is pleased, he 
^vill be very handsome." 

There was a flash of lightning, a loud 
noise of thunder, and then all the island 
went dark, A great crash sounded 
everywhere, and suddenly a big, fine- 
looking man stood before them, and 
began to smile. 

“ Welcome, Prince Zeyn," he said. 
" I loved your father, and whenever 
he came to see me, I gave him a diamond 
statue for his very o\vn. It was I whom 
you saw in your dreams, and I promised 
your father to give you the ninth statue, 
which is the most beautiful of all. 

“ But there is only one way to get it. 
You must search the world until you 
find a beautiful maiden, who is not only 
clever, but .who has never in her ' life 
spoken an angry word, or thought a 
wicked thought. When you have found 
her, bring her back here, to wait upon 
my queen, and then I will give you the 
statue.’* 

Zeyn promised to do all this, though 
he knew it would be a hard task ; but 
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he asked the long of the genu how he 
should know the maiden 

“ I confess/’ rephed the king, “ that 
you ^vlll find it hard, but here is a magic 
mirror Only the nght maiden ^vlll be 
able to see her face in this ” 

So Mobarec and Pnnce Zeyn went 
away into the world agam to find a 
perfect maiden They gathered to- 
gether all the beautiful girls m Cairo, 
but not one of them could see her oivn 
face m the mirror It grew dark and 
clouded whenever they looked mto it 
They next went to Baghdad, where they 
made friends with an old man named 
Muezm, who told them that he knew the 
most perfect maiden m the world. 

She hved Nvith her father, who had 
once been a great man at the kmg’s 
court, but who now spent all his time 
teachmg his daughter to be clever and 
good Muezm took Pnnce Zzyn to see 
her, and when her father heard that he 
was the son of the Kmg of Balsora, 
he was very pleased to see him, and at 
once allowed his daughter to look into 
the magic mirror 
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The moment she did so, she saw her 
own lovely face in the shining glass, and 
every one standing round saw it too. 
Zeyn had found the perfect maiden that 
he sought. Now there was only one way 
for him to get the maiden, and that was 
to marry her. Zeyn was quite ready to 
do this, for she was so good and so beauti- 
ful that he already loved her. Indeed, 
he found it very hard to keep his promise, 
and take her back to the king of the genii. 
He thought he would rather have the 
perfect maiden than the ninth statue. 

There was a grand wedding, and 
Prince Zeyn and his bride set out from 
her father's house. They travelled for 
many days, and the maiden wondered 
why they did not reach his kingdom. 
At last they came again to the shining 
water and the island where the king of 
the genii lived. Then the maiden, finding 
out that she was to be not a queen, but 
a slave, wept bitterly, and begged to 
go home again. She thought that Prince 
Zeyn and Mobarec were very cruel, 
not seeing how sad they looked when they 
gave her up to the genu. The king of 
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the magic island was very pleased with 
the maiden, and said she would be a 
beautiful slave for his queen. Then he 
turned to Prince Ze5m and said, “ I 
am quite satisfied with all you have 
done. Go home now, and when you 
reach your palace at Balsora, go down 
at once into the room where the eight 
diamond statues are. There you ^viIl 
find the ninth statue, standing on its 
own pedestal.” 

Prince Zeyn was surprised to hear this, 
but, knowing he must obey the king of 
the genii, he went sadly home wth 
Mobarec, leaving his lovely bride be- 
hind him. As soon as he reached the 
palace he told his mother all that had 
happened, and she was delighted to 
hear he would so soon have the ninth 
statue. • 

" Come, my son,” she said, ” let us 
both go down and look for the new 
treasure.” - 

. Together they went through the stone 
door, and down the marble staircase. 
They came to the diamond statues, and 
there Prince Zeyn stood still in surprise 
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and delight For the ninth statue was 
not made of diamonds or gold , it was 
the beautiful and perfect maiden whom 
he loved and whom he had been so sad 
to leave 

She stepped down from the pedestal, 
and Pnnce Zcyn was running to meet 
her, when there was a loud noise of 
thunder, and the king of the genu ap 
peared 

" The mnth statue is your bnde, 
Zeyn,” he <ined “ I have given her 
back to you, because you kept your 
promise ” 

The queen and all the court soon loved 
the perfect maiden almost as much as 
Zeyn himself, and he and she lived 
happily together until they were very 
old. 





